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ADVERTISEMENT. 


FN. 


S it is much more difficult to 

turn Engliſh into Latin, than 
it is to tranſlate Latin into Engliſh; | 
too much attention cannot be paid to 
young people, in order to enable them 
to write the Latin language with ac- 
curacy and facility. But this 1s not 
generally the caſe. It is not uncom- 
mon to find boys of good genius, who 
can conſtrue an eaſy Claſſick pretty 
well, ſo ignorant of Latin compoſi- 
tion, that they can hardly make an 
adjective agree with its ſubſtantive, or 
a relative with its antecedent. Young 
people, therefore, ſhould be accul- 
tomed, ata very early period, to turn 
ealy Engliſh ſentences into Latin, 


that 
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(iv ) 

that the rules of Grammar may be- 
come familiar to them; for no con- 
ſiderable progreſs can be made in this 
uſeful language, , nor can it be ſtudied 
to any advantage, unleſs a good foun- 
dation be laid. 

The Author of this little work 
flatters himſelf, that, after the rules 
of Syntax are underſtood, and exem- 
plified, the following leſſons will con- 
tribute more to the improvement of 
youth, in Latin compoſition, than 


any thing yet publiſhed, 


EXERCISES 


7 
EXERCISES 


1 N 
LATIN COMPOSITION. 


A— CEC CIO — — 


I. 


HE fear of the Lord is the beginning 
1 of wiſdom. He is wiſe, who fears 
Sod. Without the fear of God, nobody 


| is happy. 
Let us fear and love God. Let us obey 


his holy commandments, For God is our 
| belt friend. 


8 


0 I. 
| God is the creator and governour of the 
world, He is the fountain of excellence, | 
| and the centre of perfection. He is al- 

iþ mighty, eternal, and unchangeable. 

| Order 

| | 


LINGUÆ LATINA 


COMPOSITION ES. 
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IMOR Dominus ſum initium ſapien- 

tia, Ille ſum ſapiens qui timeo Deus. 

Sine timor Deus nemo ſum felix, 4 
Timeo et amo Deus. Obedio ſanctus is 

præceptum. Nam Deus ſum noſter opti- 

mus amicus. 


„ 
: 


II. 


Deus ſum creator et gubernator mundus. 
Sum fons excellentia, et centrum perfectio. 
Sum omnipotens, æternus et immutabilis. 
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Order cometh from the hand of God, 
The voice of wiſdom ſpeaketh in all his 


works. He is good to all. 


Ms — 1 
III. . 


Juſtice and mercy wait before the throne 
of the great Creator. Benevolence and love 
enlighten his countenance, Who is like 
unto the Lord in glory? Who in power 
ſhall contend with the Almighty ? 

Hear ye, then, his voice, for it is kind; 


and he, who obeys, ſhall eſtabliſh his ſoul 
in peace. 


IV. 
That man honours God beſt, who makes 


„ his mind like to God. Love God more 
than your life. If you do not loye God, 


you ſhall not go to God. But you cannot 
love him, unleſs you have in you ſomethin 
like him. Man is made like to God, by 


4 goodneſs wiſdom, and * 
V SANT 


God ſaid, let there be light, and there 
vas light, And God ſaw the light, that it 
was 


1 
Ordo venio ex manus Deus. Vox ſapi- 


entia loquor in omnis opus is. Sum bonus 
omnis. = 


\ 
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III. 


Juſtitia et miſericordia attendo coram 
thronus magnus Creator. Benevolentia et 
amor illumino is vultus. 

Quis ſum ſimilis Dominus gloria? Quis 
potentia contendo cum Omnipotens? 

Audio tu, igitur, is vox, nam ſum be- 
nignus; et ille, qui pareo, ſtabilio ſuus 
animus pax. 


IV. 


Iſte homo honoro Deus optime, qui facio , 
animus ſuus ſimilis Deus. Amo Deus plus 
quam vita tuus. Si non amo Deus, non 
eo ad Deus. Sed non poſſum amo is, niſl 
habeo in tu aliquis ſimilis is. Homo effi- 
cio ſimilis Deus, bonitas, ſapientia, et juſ- 
titia. | 

. 


Aer dico, ſum lux, et ſum lux. Et 
eus video lux, quod ſum bonus. Et 
divido lux a tenebræ. Conſtituo ſol rego 

A 5 dies, 
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the day, and the moon to illuminate the 
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heaven, he is there. If we deſcend to the 


faith, it is not in me; and the ſea faith, it 
is not in me, Man knoweth not the price 


RL, 


was good. And he divided the light from 
the darkneſs. He appointed the ſun to rule 


night. At his command the planets re- 
volved, and the fixed ſtars glittered in the 
expanſe of heaven, The works of God 
are wonderful, In wiſdom hath he made 
them all. 


———_ Ce 
muse * 


VI. 
Who can find out God? He is unſearch- 


able. The human underſtanding cannot . 
altogether comprehend the nature of the . 
Deity. | 

Whither ſhall we go from his preſence, 
or flee from his ſpirit ? If we aſcend into 


loweſt regions, if we take the wings of the 
morning, and fly to the moſt remote parts 
of the earth, we ſhall ſtil] be ſurrounded by 
God. 


VII. 


Where ſhall wiſdom be found? Where 
is the place of true knowledge. The earth 


of | 
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IM * » * 
ale Nies, et luna illumino, nox. Is juſſu pla- 
he Weta revolvo, et fixus\ ſtella mico in fir- 


namentum cœlum. Opus Deus ſum mi- 
Fabilis, Sapientia facio is omnis. 


re- 
he 
od 
de 
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VI. 


Quis poſſum invenio Deus? Sum in- 
crutabiliss Humanus mens non poſſum 
dmnino comprehendo natura Numen. 

Quò eo ex is præſentia, aut fugio ab is 


Ms piritus ? Si aſcendo in cœlum ſum ibi. Si 
e Neſcendo ad infimus regio, ſi capio ala mane 
Et volo ad maximè remotus pars terra, ſem- 


der circumdo a Deus. 


ts 
wy | 
VII. 
h Ubi ſapientia invenio ? Ubi ſum locus 


erus ſcientia ? Terra dico non ſum in ego; 
t mare dico non ſum in ego. Homo ne- 
cio pretium is. Non poſſum emo aurum; 

neque 
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neither ſhall ſilver 
ous a jewel. God, who beholds all things 
under the whole heaven, underſtandeth the 
way, and knoweth the place of it. What 
then is wiſdom ? It is virtue and true reli- 
gion. No man is wiſe, who 1s not good. 


ITI. 


The ſpring is pleaſant, but it is ſoon 
gone. . The ſummer is bright, but the win- 
ter deſtroys its beauty. Life is ſweet and 
deſirable, but it is ſhort and uncertain. The 
path of death muſt be trod by all : There 
is, however, a land, where the roſes are 
without thorns, and the flowers are not 
mixed with brambles. 
is eternal ſpring, and light, without any 
cloud. Rivers of pleaſure are 1n that place, 
and flowers, that never fade. 


IX. 


The promiſes of hope are ſweeter than 
the faireſt roſe ; but the threats of fear are 
a terror to the heart. Nevertheleſs, let not 


hope allure, nor fear deter us from doing 
tat, 


of it. It cannot be purchaſed for gold; 


received for ſo preci- | 


In that land, there 


1 
re 
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it, 


que argentum accipio pro tam pretioſus 
emma. Deus, qui conſpicio omnis ſub 
dtus cœlum, intelligo'via, et cognoſco lo- 
us is. Quid igitur ſum ſapientia? Sum 
Virtus et verus religio. Nemo ſunt ſapiens, 
ui non ſum bonus. 


VIII. ; 


Ver ſum jucundus fed cito fugio. Æſtas 
um ſerenus, ſed hyems deleo is pulchritudo. 
ita ſum dulcis ct optalibis, ſed ſum brevis 
t incertus. Via lethum ſum calcandus 
mais, Sum, tamen, regio, ubi roſa ſum 
ne ſpina, et flos nan ſum miſtus ſentis. In 
le regio, ſum æternus ver, et lux, fine 
Illus nubes, Fluvius voluptas ſum in is 
cus, et flos, qui nunquam marceſco. 


IX. 


Promiſſum ſpes ſum dulcis pulcherrimus 
oſa; fed minæ timor ſum terror cor. Ni- 
lominus ne ſpes allicio, nec tiinor deterreo 
go a faciendum is, qui ſum rectus; ſic 
L 680 


. 
that, which is right; ſo ſhall we be pre- 


pared to meet all events, with an equal = 
mind. The terrors,, even of death, are 


not terrors to the good. The friends of 
virtue and goodneſs have no cauſe of tear. 


X. 


The name of Scipio ſoon became fa— 
mous. When he was a young man, he 
was made Conſul, and ſent againſt Carth- 
age. He took and deſtroyed it. He re- 
ſtored the ſpoils found there to the ſtates, 
from which they had been taken. Carthage 
was deſtroyed in the ſcven hundredth year 
after it was built. Scipio deſerved the name, 
which his grandfather had received; name- | 
ly, that, on account of his bravery, he 
ſhould alſo be called Africanus the Younger, 


Xl. 


There is an eye, which never ſleeps. 
There is an eye, which ſees in the dark 
night, When there is no light of the ſun, 
nor of the moon; when there is no candle 
in the houſe, nor any little ſtar twinkling 
through the thick clouds, that eye ſees 


every where,. and in all places. All 
| the 


. fn 


28 ſum paratus occurro omnis eventus, 
equus animus. Terror, etiam mors, non 
am terror bonus. Amicus virtus et boni- 
tas habeo nullus cauſa timor. 


X. 


Nomen Scipio citò fio clarus. Cum ſum 
Wadoleicens, fio Conſul et mitto contra Car- 
thago. Capio et delco is. Reſtituo ſpolium 
Winventus ibi civitas, a qui capio. Car- 
| thago deleo ſeptingenteſimus annus poſt- 
quam condo. Scipio mereo nomen, qui 
avus is accipio; nempe, ut, propter virtus 
uus, etiam nomino Africanus Junior. 


XI. 


Sum oculus, qui nunquam dormio. Sum 
| Fn qui video tenebroſus nox. Cum 
ſum nullus lux fol neque luna; cum ſum 
Inullus candela in domus, nec ullus parvus 
ſtella ſcintillans per denſus nubes, iſte ocu- 

"WY lus 
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ſpection. 
XII. 


Appius Claudius was ſent into Macedo- 
nia, after his Conſulſhip. He fought many 


p at <'[I 
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battles, with the different nations, which 


inhabited the province Rhodopa z and there 


the families of the earth are under its in- 
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he died of a diſeaſe. Cnæus Scribonius & 


Curio was ſent as ſucceſſor to him. He 


conquered the Dardans, and penetrated MW 


even to the Danube. He put an end to 
the war, within the ſpace of three years. 


For this he obtained a triumph. 


XIII. 


Zolus is the God of the winds. By 
him they are confined in a vaſt cave. He 


controuls by his power the noiſy tempeſts. 
Sitting on his lofty throne he mitigates their 
fury. If he did not fo, they would carry 


along with them the ſea, the earth, and the 


high heaven, and ſweep them through the 


air, But the Father of the Gods, fearing Þ 
this, gave them a king, who might reſtrain *' 


them. 


SIE 27 MY £- 


Saturn, 


in- VN 0 5 % . . . 
Jus video ubique, et in omnis locus, Om- 


His familia terra ſum ſub is inſpectio. 


do- 
ny 
ich 


ere Varius gens, qui incolo provincia Rhodopa; 


ius 


He 


ted 


to 
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XII. 


Appius Claudius mitto in Macedonia, poſt 
onſulatus. Pugno multus prælium, cum 


f 


et ibi morior morbus. Cnæus Scribonius 

urio mitto ſucceſſor is. Vinco Dardanus, 
t penetro uſquè ad Danubium. Do finis 
Ppellum, intra ſpatium triennium. Ob hic 
ereo triumphus. 


XIII. 


Zolus ſum Deus Ventus. Ab ille con- 
ineo vaſtus ſpelunca. Premo imperium 
Wonorus tempeſtas. Sedeo in celſus thronus 

nulceo furor. Niſi facio ita, fero ſui- 

um mare, terra, et altus cœlum, et verro 
Sper æther. Sed Pater Deus, metuens hic, 
do is rex, qui coërceo is. 


* 


B 3 Saturnus, 
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XIV. 


Saturn, the ſon of Cœlus and Terra, 
was the moſt ancient of all the Gods. HE 
was dethroned by his ſon Jupiter. AfteiW: 
his expulſion, he went into Italy, and ther , 
lived with king Janus. That part of Italy, 
where he concealed himſelf, was called La 
tium. The golden age is ſaid to have 
been, in the = of Saturn, when the 
earth produced al s of fruits, without 
culture, and Aſtræa, or Jultice, dwelt 
with men who lived in love and friendſhip. 
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XV. 


We ought to live, as if we lived in the 
fight of all men. We ought to think, as 
if ſome one could look within our breaſt, 
and penetrate into our hearts. And can- 
not the Supreme Being do this? Nothing 
can be concealed from God. Our ſouls are 
open ta Him. He never departs from us. 
Whoever, therefore, believes that God be- 
holds all things, will endeavour to have a 


= heart, and to cultivate holineſs of 
life. 


Titus 


XIV. 


Ira, Saturnus, filius Cœlus et Terra, ſum 
HaÞſ antiquiſimus omnis Deus. Ejicio regnum 
Fre a filius ſuus Jupiter. Poſt expulſio is. pro— 
ner ficiſcor in Italia, et ibi vivo cum rex Janus. 
al; Is pars Italia, ubi abſcondo ſui, avpello 
La. Latium. Aureus ætas dico ſum, dies Sa- 
gave turnus, cum terra produco omnis genus 
the fructus, fine cultura, et Aſtræa, aut Juſ- 
out titia, habito cum homo, qui vivo amor et 
amicitia. 


V. 
the Debeo vivo, tanquàm vivo in conſpectus 
as omnis. Debeo cogito, quaſi aliquis poſſum 
aſt, inſpicio intra pectus noſter, et penetro in cor 


an- noſter. Et nonne ſummus Numen poſſum 
ing ! facio hic? Nihil poſſum occulto à Deus. 
are W Animus noſter ſum apertus hie. Nunquam 
us. diſcedo à ego. Quicunque, igitur, credo 
be- Deus aſpicio omnis, conor habeo purus cor, 
a et colo ſanctizas vita, 


| Titus 
„ 
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XVI. 


Titus Antoninus Fulvius ſucceeded Adri- 
an. He was alſo named Pius, on account of Wal 
his clemency. He was deſcended of a no- 
ble, but not of an ancient family. He 
was ſkilled in military affairs. He ſtudied 
rather to defend, than enlarge his provinces. 
He committed the management of the com- 
monwealth to the juſteſt and wiſeſt men. 
Several nations of the Barbarians ſubmitted 
their quarrels and diſputes to him. 


XVII. 


Many towns and a great extent of coun— 
try, make a kingdom. Mountains ſur— 
round this kingdom; rivers divide it; and 
ſeas waſh it. The inhabitants of it are 
countrymen. They uſe the ſame language. 
They make war and peace. A king governs 
them. Many kingdoms, and iſlands, and 
countries full of people, make up this 
whole world. They are all God's family. 
He knows every one of them. 


O handſome 
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XVI. 


Titus Antoninus Fulvius ſuccedo Adri— 
anus. Nomino etiam Pius, propter cle- 
mentia. Sum ortus nobilis, ſed non vetus 
familia. Sum peritus res militaris. Studeo 
potiùs defendo quam amplio provincia ſuus. 
Committo adminiſtratio reſpublica juſtus et 
ſapiens homo. Complures gens Barbarus 
defero jurgium et controverſia hic. 


XVII. 


Multus oppidum, et magnus ſpatium 
terra, facio regnum. Mons cingo hic 
regnum; fluvius divido; et mare lavo. 
Incola ſum civis. Utor idem lingua. Fa- 
cio bellum et pax. Rex impero is. Mul- 
tus regnum, et inſula, et regio plenus po- 
pulus, conſtituo hic totus mundus. Sum 
omnis Deus familia. Cognoſco unuſquiſ- 


O formoſus 


wich all good things. 


the Graces in the other. His power is three- 


name, upon earth, is Liber Pater. 
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XVIII. 


O handſome youth ! do not truſt too 
much to your fine complexion. The white 
lilies fall, while the black berrics are ga- 
thered. | : 

Milk is not wanting to mz in ſummer, $ 
nor new milk in the winter. have m-]- | 
low apples and ſoft cheſnuts. IJ am rich in 
cattle. I have a very great number of 
ſheep and goats. A thovuſan'! of my lambs 
fecd upon the Sicilian mountains. I abound 


XIX. 


Apollo was the fon of Jupiter and L1- 
tona. He holds a bow and arrows, in his 
right hand, and a harp in the lefr. Some- 
times he has a ſhield in the one hand, and 


fold. In heaven he is called Sol. His 


In hell 
he is ſtiled Apollo, 


Animals 
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XVIII. 


O formoſus adoleſcens ! ne credo nimium 
jqcher tuus color. Albus lilium cado, 
im niger bacca lego. 

Lac non deſum ego æſtas, nec novus lac 


ems. Habeo mitis pomum, et mollis 
Witanea, Sum dives pecus. Habeo mag- 
Ws numerus ovis et capra, Millia meus 
aus paſco ſuper Siculus mons. Abundo 


mnis bonus res. 


XIX. 


Apollo ſum filius Jupiter et Latona. 


neo arcus et ſagitta dextra, et cithara 


Wiſtra. Interdum habeo clypeus unus 


nus, et Gratiæ alter. Potentia is ſum 


Piex. In cœlum voco Sol. Nomen is, 
Per terra, ſum Liber Pater. In Orcus 
pelo Apollo. 


Animal 
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XX. 


f | Animals of every kind ſeem to be hap- | 
1 Ey, and grateful to him, who gave them 
life. They may give him thanks, in their 
hearts, but we can give him thanks with 
our tongues. We are wiſer than them, and 
can praiſe him better. The birds can war- 
|, ble, and lambs can bleat; but we can open 
" ' our lips in his praiſe ; we can ſpeak of the 
goodneſs of the Deity. 


XXI. 


The heathens, by the light of nature, 
underſtood that there was a God; but they 
could not tell, what God was. Accord- 
ingly, when Hiero enquired of Simonides, 
not only an agreeable poet, but allo a 
learned and wiſe man, what God was, he 
demand:d one day to deliberate abcut the 
matter. The fame queſtion being propoſed 
to him the day after, he demanded two 
days; and every day he doubled the num- 
ber. Hiero wondering, aſked why he did 
ſo : * Becauſe,” replied he, © the longer I 
conſider the matter, it ſeems the more ob- 
{cure to me.“ 


When 


2 


1 


p- Animal quiſque genus videor ſum felix, 
m Ft gratus is, * do ille vita. IIle do is 
eir Wgratia cor, ego poſſum do is gratia 
th Wingua. Ego ſum ſapiens ille, et poſſum 
nd | Jaudo is melids. Avis poſſum cano, et 
agnus poſſum balo; ſed ego poſſum aperio 
en Wolter labium laus is; ego Pom loquor 
hc Me bonitas Deus. 
XXI. 
e, Ethnicus. lux natura intelligo ſum Deus; 


e ed non poſſum dico, quis Deus ſum. Ita- 
d. ue, cùm Hiero percontor è Simonides, 
'S, Won tantùm ſuavis poeta, fed etiam doctus 
a Wt ſapiens vir, quis Deus ſum, poſtulo unus 
ne ies ad deliberandum de res. Idem quæſtio 
ne propoſitus ille poſtridiè, peto biduum ; et 
-d) Muotidie duplico numerus. Hiero admi- 
v0 Fans quæro cur ita facio: ©* Quod,” re- 
n- ſpondeo ille, ©* quo diutius conſidero res, 
1d MWideor eo obſcurior ego.“ 


——— — — 
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XXII. 


When Miltiades, by the bravery of his 
ſoldiers, had conquered the forces of the 
enemy, he ſettled affairs, with the greateſt 
equity. For he had the dignity of a king, 


though he wanted the name. He therefore 


determined to remain at Cherſoneſus. In a 


ſhort time, however, he returned to Lem- 


nos, and obliged the inhabitants to deliver 
up the city to him. By the ſame good ſuc- 
ceſs, he reduced the other iſlands, which 


are called Cyclades, under the power of the 
Athenians. | 


XXIII. 


Bias once ſailed in the ſame ſhip with 
wicked men. A ſtorm aroſe; the ſhip was 
toſſed by the waves, and they invoked the 
Gods. Whereupon, Bias ſaid to them, 
ge ſilent, leſt the Gods hear, that ye ſail 
in this ſhip.” The ſame perſon gave no 
anſwer to an impious man, who enquired, 
what piety was. And when he aſked the 
real of his ſilence, he replied, © I am ſi- 
lent, becauſe you enquire about matters, 
that do not belong to you.” 

Alexander 
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XXII.. 


Cam Miltiades, virtus miles, devinco 
copiæ hoſtis, conſtituo res, maximus æqui- 
tas. Nam habeo dignitas rex, quamvis 
careo nomen. Itaquè decerno maneo Cher- 
ſoneſus. Brevis tenipus, tamen, redeo Lem- 
nos, et cogo incola trado urbs hic. Idem 
felicitas, redigo cater inſula, qui nomino 
Cyclades, ſub ditiv Athenienſis. 


XXIII. 


Bias aliquandò navigo in idem navis cum 
impius homo. Tempeſtas orior; navis 
agito fluctus, et ille invoco Deus. Itaque, 
Bias dico is, “ Sileo, ne Deus audio, tu 
navigo in hic navis.” Idem do nullus re- 
ſponſum impius homo, qui percontor, quis 
pietas ſum. Et cum quæro cauſa filen- 
tium, reſpondeo, Taceo, quod quæro de 
res, qui non pertineo ad tu.“ 


— 
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XXIV. 


Alexander the Great, having taken 


Thebes, ſpared tne poſterity of Pindar, a 

a poet born in that city, and ordered, that 
his houſe ſhould ſtand fafe. Among the 
ſpoils of Darius, king of the Perſians, 
having taken a caſket of perfumes, which 
was adorned with gems and pearls, he ſaid, 
Let the works of Homer be depoſited in 
it.” For he was deſirous, that-the moſt 
valuable work of human genius ſhould be 
kept in a piece of workmanſhip as rich as 


poſſible. He ſaid, that the writings of 


Homer contained all the inſtructions neceſ- 
fary, either for a king or a general.” 


XXV. 


Alexander honoured the Father of Poets 
ſo much, that he was called ** the lover of 
Homer.” He was wont to carry with him 
the works of Homer, during his wars. 
And when he flept, he put them with his 
poinard, under the pillow on which he lay. 
When the meſſenger of a great victory 
came running to him with great joy in his 
countenance, he ſaid, ** "What ar2 you 

about 
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XXIV. 


Alexander magnus, captus Thebæ, par- 
co poſteri Pindar, poeta natus in is urbs, 
et jubeo, ut is domus ſto incolumnis, Inter 
ſpolium Darius, rex Perſa, captus, ſcri- 
nium unguentum, qui ſum ornatus gemma 
et margarita, dico, * Opus Homerus de- 
pono in ille.“ Nam cupio, ut pretioſiſſimus 
opus humanus ingenium ſervo in opus 
quam maximè dives. Dico, * ſcriptum 
Homerus contineo omnis præceptum ne- 
ceſſarius, aut rex, aut dux.“ 


XXV. 


Alexander honoro Pater Poeta tantopere, 
ut appello “ amator Homerus.” Soleo 
fero ſuicum opus Homerus, inter bellum. 
Er cum dormio, pono is cum pugio, fub 
pulvinus, qui incumbo. Cam nuncius 
magnus victoria venio currens ad is, mag- 
nus lætitia vultus, dico, Quis ſum nun- 

3 cia 


„ 


about to tell me worthy of ſo great joy? Is f 


Homer alive again? 


TX V1. 


Cimon being delivered from priſon, 
quickly obtained the government. He had 
enough of eloquence, very great generoſity, 
and no inconſiderable knowledge of civil 
law. He was very well ſkilled in military 
affairs, becauſe he had been with his father, 


in the army, from a child. He routed - 


great forces of the Thracians, at the river 


Strymon. He built the town Amphipolis, 


and ſent thither ten thouſand of the Athe- 
nians. After he had conquered the greater 


part of the iſland Cyprus, he died of a a 


diſeaſe in the town Citium. 


XXVII. 


Cimon had a ſervant, who always fol- 


lowed him with money, which he might 
immediately give to the poor, leſt by de- 


laying he ſhould feem to deny them. Sup- 


per was every day fo prepared for him,, that 
he might invite all, whom he faw in the 


Forum uninvited ; which he never neglect- 
ed to do. He buried at his own expence, 


many 
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iaturus ego dignus tantus gaudium? An 
Homeus revivo.” 


XXVI. 


Cimon libero cuſtodia, celeriter obtineo 
imperium. Habeo ſatis eloquentia, mag- 
nus iiberalitas, et haud parvus ſcientia ci- 
vilis jus. Sum peritiſſimus militaris res, 
quod ſum cum pater, in exercitus, à puer. 
Fugo magnus copiæ Thrax, apud flumen 
Strymon. Condo oppidum Amphipolis, et 
mitto eo decem millia Athenienſis. Poſt- 
quam devinco magnus pars inſula Cyprus, 
morior morbus in oppidum Citium. 


XXVII. 


Cimon habeo famulus, qui ſemper ſequor 
is pecunia, qui ſtatim do pauper, ne dif- 
fero videor nego ille. Cana quotidie fic 
paro hic, ut invito omnis, qui video in 
Forum non invitatus; qui nunquam negligo 
facio. Sepelio ſuus ſumptus, multus, qui 

C 4 morior 
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the aſſiſtance of the Author of nature ? 


oviſtus approached nea er to the mount, and 


5 


many who died poor. He clothed, main- 
rained, and educated their children, By 
behaving himſelf in this manner, it is not M* 
at all to be wondered, if his life was ſecure, 
and his death lamented, 


XXVIII. 


Can any one riſe above fortune, without 


God dwells in every good man, and gives . 
him good advice. It you fee a man un- . 
daunted at dangers, happy in adverſity, 
calm in ſto:ms, looking down upon all 
earthly things, as it were from higher 
ground ; will you not admire ſuch a man ? 
Will you not ſay, that a Divine power is in 


him? 


XXIX. 


Whilſt theſe things are carried on, it W 
was told to Czfar, that the cavalry of Ari- 


threw ſtones and darts upon our ſoldiers. 
Cælar made an end of ſpeaking, and be- 
took himfelf to his troops. After ſome | 
days, Al joviſtus ſent ambaſſadors to Cæſar, 
who might inform him, that he wiſhed t» 

treat 


E 
orior pauper. Veſlio, alo, et educo is 


12 
37 iberi. Gerendum ſui hic modus, minime 
ot Dum mirandus, i vita is ſum ſecurus, et 


mors acerbus. 


XXVIII. 


An aliquis poſſum ſurgo AR fortuna, 
inè auxilium Auctor natura? Deus habito 
in omr.is bonus vir, et do hic bonus conſi- 


n. Wium. Si video homo intactus periculum, 
7. felix in res adverſus, placidus in tempeſtas, 
J? 


deſpicio omnis terreſtris, quaſi ex locus ſu- 
perior; nonnè admiror talis homo? Nonne 
dico, quod Divinus vis ſum in ille ? 


XXIX. 
Dum hic gero, nuncio Cæſar, equitatus 
Arioviſtus appropinquo propius ad tumulus, 
t conjicio lapis et telum in noſter miles. 
Cæſar facio finis loquendum, et recipio 
ui ad copiæ ſuus. Poſt aliquot dies, Ari- 


oviſtus mitto legatus Cæſar, qui doceo is. 
f ſui 


eat 


( 34 ) 
treat wich him about a peace, To this em 
baſſy Caeſar replied, that he would appoint} 
a day for an interview, after he had con. 
ſulted his friends, about that matter. 
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XXX. 


The battle between Cæſar and Arioviſtu; 
was again renewed, and all the enemie 
turned their backs; nor did they ceaſe to 
flee, till they arrived at the river Rhine, 
about fifty miles from that place, where the 
battle was fought. There a very few, either 
truſting to their ſtrength, endeavoured to 
ſwim over; or, finding boats, uſed them 
for their ſafety. Among theſe was Ario- 
viſtus, who finding a wherry tied to the 
bank, made his eſcape in it. Our cavalry 
coming up ſlaughtered all the reſt. 


XXXI. 


Arioviſtus had two wives, one a Suevan 
hy nation, whom he had brought with him 
from home; the other a Norican, the ſiſtet 
of king Vocion, whom he had married in|. 
Gaul. Both periſhed in that flight. They 
had two daughters, of which one was killed, 
and the other taken priſoner. Caius Vale- 

rius, 


C28 2 
i volo ago cum is de pax. Hic legatio 
æſar reſpondeo, ſui conſtituo dies ad col- 


quium, poſtquam conſulo amicus, de is 
s. 


ny 


XXX. 


Prælium inter Cæſar et Arioviſtus ite- 
m redintegro, et omnis hoſtis verto ter- 
m; nec deſiſto fugio, donec pervenio ad 
umen Rhenus, circiter quinquaginta mille 
aſſus ab is locus, ubi prælium commito. 
dei 2 aut confiſus vires, conor 

anſnato; aut, invenio linter, utor ille ad 
lus. In hic ſum Arioviſtus, qui inveniens 
avicula deligatus ad ripa effugio in is. 
oſter eques conſecutus concido omnis re- 
quus. 


— 
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XXXI. 


Arioviſtus habeo duo uxor, unus Suevus 
atio, qui affero ſuicum domus; alter No- 
cus, ſoror rex Vocio, qui duco in Gallia. 
\mbo pereo in ille fuga. Habeo duo filia, 
ui unus occido, et alter capio. Caius 
alerius Procillus, dum traho a cuſtos in 
fuga, 


13 


rius Procillus, whilſt he was dragged by his- 
keepers in the flight, being bound with three 
22 fell in the way of Cæſar himſelf, as 

e was purſuing the enemy with his cavalry. 
Which thing, indeed, gave Cæſar no leſs 
pleaſure, that the victory itſelf. 


XXVXII. 


Whoever wiſhes to obtain true glory, let 
him be juſt. Nothing can be honourable, 
which is not juſt. None ever acquired a 
good character by injuſtice and cruelty, 

When Alexander aſked a pirate, by what 
right he infeſted the ſea ? ©* By the ſame 


right,” replied he, © by which you lay waſte , 
the world. But becauſe I have only a ſmall . 
ſhip and few men, I am called a robber. On : 


the other hand, you are called a general 
and a conqueror, becauſe you have a great 
fleet, and a numerous army.“ 


XXXIII. 


When Alexander by his conqueſts arrived 
at the territories of the Scythians, one of 
their ambaſſadors, among many other P 
things, addreſſed him thus, why do you 
diſturb us? We never came to your coun- | 
try 


1 

ga, vinctus tres catena, incido in, Cæſar 
ple, cum perſequor hoſtis equitatus. Quis 
s, quidem, do Cæſar non minor volup- 
3s, quam victoria ipſe. 


„ I. 
. Quicunque volo adipiſcor verus gloria, 


um juſtus. Nihil poſſum ſum honeſtus, 
qui non ſum juſtus. Nemo unquim ac- 
quiro bonus fama injuſtitia et crudelitas. 

Cum Alexander interrogo pirata, quis 
us infeſto mare? * Idem jus,” reſpondeo 
lle, qui tu depopulor mundus. Sed quod 
go haheo tantùm exiguus navis et paucus 
omo, voco latro. Contrà tu appello im- 
perator et victor, quod habeo ingens claſſis 
t magnus exercitus“ 


XXXIII. 


3 Ctm Alexander victoria pervenio ad finis 
er Pcytha, unus ex is legatus, inter multus 

Alius, alloquor is fic, “ Cur vexo ego? 
unquim venio ad tuus terra, Fortaſſeè 
D ſum 


( 33 ) 
cry. Perhaps you are greater and braver 
than any one. But we, who live in vaſt | 
| woods, Wiſh to be ignorant, who you are, 
and from whence you come. We cannot be 
ſubject to any one. You have taken Lydia, 
you have ſeized upon Syria: you have the 
Bactrians under your dominion ; and now 
you ſtretch out your covetous hands to our | 


flocks. The more you have, the more you 
deſire. 


- 
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XXXIV. 


As flowers are ſtrewed upon the ground, 
by the hand of ſpring; as the kindneſs of 
ſummer produces in perfection the bounty 
of autumn; ſo the ſmiles of pity ſhed 
bleſſings on the children of misfortune. He 
who pitieth another is a friend to himſelf ; | 
but he who is without compaſſion doth not 
deſerve it. The tears of the compaſſionate 8 
man are ſweeter than the drops of dew, 
which fall from roſes on the boſom of the 


ſpring. 
XXXV. 1 
Nobility and titles may be purchaſed for 4 


money; but theſe are not true honour, 
Crimes 


1 


ſum magnus et fortis quam quiſquam. Sed 
ego qui vivo in vaſtus ſylva, volo ignoro, 
quis ſum, et unde venio. Non poſſum 
ſervio ullus. Capio Lydia; occupo Syria; 

habeo Bactriani ſub tuus poteſtas; et jàm 

porrigo avarus manus, ad noſter pecus. Quo 

plus habeo, eò plus cupio. 


XXXIv. 


Ut flos ſterno ſuper terra, manus ver; 


ut benignitas æſtas produco perfectio muni- 
t Whicentia autumnus; fic riſus miſericordia fun- 
4 do beneficium liberi calamitas. Qui miſe- 


reor alter, ſum amicus ſui; ſed qui ſum 
ſine miſericordia non mereor. Lachryme 
miſericors ſum dulcis gutta ros, quicado de 
roſa ſuper ſinus ver. 


XXXV. 


Nobilitas et nomen poſſum emo pecunia; 
ſed hie non ſum verus decus. Crimen non 
D2 poſſum 
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Crimes cannot exalt the man, who commits | 
them, to real glory; neither can gold make 
men noble, When honours are the reward | 
of virtue, when he is ſet on high, who hath 
done good to his country, he who beſtows 
the honours hath glory, as well as he who 
receives them, 


XXXVI. 


While the ſun remains in his place, while 
the comet wandets through the liquid air, 
who, but God, could have formed them? 
What, but infinite wiſdom, could have ap- 
pointed to them their laws ? Who waters 
the fields with the dew of heaven? Who 
gives increaſe to the corn which is ſown ? 
Who ripens for us the grapes, the olives, 
the apples, the cherries, and all other fruits ? 
Who, but the Creator and Governor of the 
whole world, 


XXXVII. 


The Romans defeated the Africans in 2 
fea fight, milius the Conſul ſunk one 
huncred and four ſhips, either killed or 
took fifreen thouſand of the enemy, and 
enriched his {oldiers with great booty. And 

Africa 
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„ 


oſſum eveho homo, qui perpetro is, ad 
erus gloria; neque poſſum aurum facio 
lomo nobilis. Cùm honor ſum premium 


its « 
ke 


rd 


x irtus, cum hic exalto, qui proſum Patria, 
| qui do honor habeo gloriam, æquè ac qui. 
10 Kccipio ille. 
XXXVI. 

ie Dum ſol maneo in locus, dum cometa 
U agor per liquidus aër, quis, niſi Deus, 
Pppoſſum formo is? Quis, niſi infinitus ſapi- 
Entia, poſſum conſtituo ille lex ſuus ? Quis 
5 Kquo ager ros cœlum? Quis do incremen- 
um frumentum qui ſero? Quis matuto ego 
uva, olea, pomum, ceraſum, et omnis. 
falius fructus ?. Quis, niſi creator et guber- 
: ator torus orbis terra, 


XXXVII. 


Romanus vinco Afri navalis pugna. Emi- 
lius Conſul demergo centum et quatuor na- 
vis, aut occido aut capio quindecim millia 
hoſtis, et dito miles ingens prada. Et 
D 3 Africa 
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Africa would have been then ſubdued, had 
there not been ſo great a famine, that the 
army could not remain longer. The Con- 
ſuls returning, with the victorious fleet, 
were ſhipwrecked about Sicily; and there 
was ſo great a ſtorm, that of four hundred 


and ſixty- four ſhips, ſcarcely could eighty 
be ſaved. | 


«- XXXVIII. 


As ſoon as Philip, king of Macedonia, 
took upon him the government, all people 
had great hopes of him, becauſe the old 
oracles had declared, that Macedonia would 
be very flouriſhing, under one of the ſons _ 
of Amyntas. | | 

Many ſtates of Greece came to complain 
of the injuries of Philip. But fo great a | 
diſpute aroſe in the ſenate, betwixt Deme- | 
trius Philip's ſon, whom his father had 
ſent to ſatisfy the ſenate, and the deputies of 
the ſtates, that it was difficult to footh 
their minds, and to ſettle their differences. 


XXXIX. 


Siſyphus, ſon of ZEolus, is ſaid to have 
been the founder of the kingdom of 5-4 
rintn, 
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Africa tum ſubigo, niſi ſum tantus fames, 
t exercitus non poſſum maneo, diutiùs. 
'onſul rediens, cum victor claſſis, patior 
naufragium circa Sicilia; et ſum tantus tem- 
peſtas ut ex quadringenti et ſexaginta qua- 
uor navis, vix octoginta poſſum ſervo. 


| XXXVIII. 
Ut Philippus, rex Macedonia, ſuſcipio 


ui regnum, omnis homo habeo magnus 
pes de ille, quod vetus oraculum pronun- 
16, Macedonia fore florens, fub” unus filius 
Amyntas. 

Multus civitas Græcia venio queror de 
njuria Philippus. Sed tantus diſceptatio 
prior in ſenatus, inter Demetrius Philippus 
alius, qui is pater mitto ſatisfacio ſenatus, 
t legatus civitas, ut ſum difficilis mulceo 
animus, et compono lis. 


XXXIX. 


| Siſyphus, filius ZEolus, dico ſum conditor - 
gnum Corinthus. Sum hic Siſyphus, 


; qui, 


__—— 
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rinth. It was this Siſyphus, who, accord- | 


ing to the poets, was condemned by Jupi- 
ter to the endleſs labour of rolling a huge 
ftone. His ſon Glaucus ſucceeded him in 
the kingdom, and to him is aſcribed the firſt 
inſtitution of the Iſthmian Games in honour 


of Neptune, God of the ſea. Thoas ſuc- | 
ceeded Glaucus; and after him was a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſeveral kings, for the ſpace of four 


hundred years. 


RL, 


An elephant is a huge animal. The 


teeth of elephants are ivory and are very va- 
luable; for many things are made of ivory. 
We read in hiſtory, that they formerly 
employed elephants in armies, and that they 


had little wooden caſtles upon their backs, 
which were filled with men, who threw 2 
darts upon the enemy. They were very 


fierce in battle, and trampled under their 
feet all who reſiſted them. They couldeven 
demoliſh walls and houſes, 


XLI. 


When Moſes was feeding the ſheep of his 
father-in-law, the Lord ſuddenly appeared 
$0 
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Kod habeo parvus ligneus caſtellum ſuper 


7 


630% 
ui, ſecundum poeta, damno 1 Juptter in- 
nitus labor volvo ingens lapis. Filius is 
Jaucus ſuccedo hic in regnum, et hic 
aſcribo primus inſtitutio Iſthmius Ludus 
10nor Neptunus, Deus mare. Thoas ſuc- 
edo Glaucus; et poſt bic ſum ſucceſſio 
omplures rex, ſpatium quadringenti an- 
us. 


XL. Fa 5 


Elephas ſum ingens animal. Dens ele- 
phas ſum eburntus, et ſum pretioſus; nam 
Pultus compono ex ebur. Lego in hiſtoria 
Zuòd olim utor elephas in exercitus, et 


rgum, qui CPI homo, qui conjicio 
lum hoſtis. Sum ferox in prælium, et con- 
ſulco ſub pes ſuus omnis qui reſiſto ille. Poſ- 
5 m etiàm diruo murus et domus. 


XII. 


| Cum Moſes paſco ovis ſocer, Dominus 
bitò appareo hic, in flamma ignis, me- 
dius 


1 1 
to him, in a flame of fire, in the midſt of 2 M1 
buſh; and though the buſh burned, it was 
not conſumed. Moſes knew, that it was 
the nature of fire to conſume wood, he there. 
fore ſaid, I will now turn aſide, and ſee Nu 
this great ſight, why the buſh is not burnt,” W! 
But the Lord faid, * Approach not hither, WU 
for the place, on which tou” . 3 

holy ground.“ \ 


XLIL 


The Muſes, who were ſaid to be daugh - 
ters of Jupiter, preſided over the arts and | 
ſciences, and the feafts of the Gods. They | | 
were companions of Apollo, and for the 
moſt part lived with him, on the hills of 
Parnaſſus, Helicon and Pindus. The foun- P 
tains of Parnaſſus were ſacred to them, as \F 
were alſo the palm-tree, and the Jaurel, 
They are repreſented young and very hand- 
ſome. There were nine Mules, whoſe names 
are, Clio, Calliope and Erato, Thalia, 
Melpomene and Terpſichore, Euterpe, 
Polyhymnia and Urania. | 


Y 
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ius dumus; et quamvis dumus uro, non 
uro. Moſes cognoſco, ſum natura ignis 
onſumo ſignum, igitur dico, “ Nunc di- 
erto, et aſpicio hic magnus ſpectaculum, 
ur dumus non exuro.“ Sed Dominus 
ico, © Ne appropinquo buc, nam locus, 
uper qui ſto, ſum ſanctus terra.” 
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XLII. 


Muſa, qui dico ſum filia Jupiter, præ- 
m ars et ſcientia et convivium Deus. Sum 
omes Apollo, et plerumquè vivo cum is 


ey #1 a 

he Juper mons Parnaſſus, Helicon et Pindus. 
of | Fons Parnaſſus ſum ſacer hic, ut ſum etiam 
n- palma et laurus. Depingo juvenis et for- 


10ſus. Sum novem Mula, qui nomen 


as 

| um, Clio, Calliope et Erato, Thalia, Mel- 

4. Pomene et Terpſichore, Uterpe, Polyhym- 
la et Urania. 


Vetuſtus 


5 FX 


XLIII. 


The ancients uſed to cloth theit bodies 
with the ſkins of wild-beaſts, and to cover 
the temples of the Gods with boughs. The 


Athenians uſed to crown their conquerors. 8 
with olive, or ſurround their heads with 


laurel, when they haddriven an enemy from 
their camp, or ſaved a citizen by their arms. 
They uſed alſo to crown their Poets with 
ivy or laurel ; they ſhod their comedians 
with ſandals, and their tragedians with bul- 
kins. 


XLIV. 
When Jacob was going into Meſopota- 


mia, he came to a certain place, after ſun- |! 
ſet, where he wiſhed to reſt. He took one | 
of the ſtones which lay in the field, and 

putting it under his head he ſlept there. | 
And he ſaw in a dream the angels of God 
aſcending and deſcending upon a ladder, 
which touched the ſtars. He heard alſo 
the Lord God ſaying to him, „I am the 

God of thy Kl ; I will give to thee, 
and to thy offspring the land, on which 
thou ſleepeſt. Thy offspring ſhall be * 
u 


1 


ö 


Vetuſtus ſoleo veſtio corpus pellis feta, 
velo delubrum Deus ramus. Athenienſis 
leo corono victor olea, att cingo caput 
rus, cum expello hoſtis caſtra, aut ſervo 
is arma. Soleo etiam corono Poeta he- 
ra atit laurus; calceo comædus loccus, 
tragædus cothurnus. 


XLIV. 


Cum Jacobus proficiſcor in Meſopotamia, 
nio ad quidam locus, poſt fol occaſus, 
di volo requieſco, Aſſumo unus ex lapis 
1 Jaceo in ager, et pono ſub capur ſuus. 
video in ſomnium angelus Deus afcendo 
deicendo ſuper ſcala, qui tango ſidus. 
udio etiam Dominus Deus dicens ſui, 
Ego ſum Veus pater tuus ; do tu et ſe- 
en tuus terra, ſuper qui dormio. Semen 
tuus 


"4 


duſt of the earth. In thee ſhal! all nations 


ot the earth be bleſſed.” 


— 


XLV. 


When Jacob awoke out of his ſleep, he 
ſaid, ** Truly the Lord is in this place, and 


] did not know ir. How terrible is this 


place ! Is it not the houſe of God, and the 
gate of heaven?“ Therefore Jacob, riſing 
in the morning, took the ſtone, which he 


had put under his head, and ſet it up for a 


pillar, pouring oil upon it. He vowed alſo 
a vow, ſaying, ** It God will be with me 
on this journey, and bring me back in 
ſafety to my father's houſe, I will love and 
obey him, all the days of my life; and 
this ſtone ſhall be called God's houſe.” 


XLVI. 


= 


Mercury, ſon of Jupiter and Maia, was 
the meſſenger of the Gods. He is ſaid to 
have invented letters and the uſe of them. 


In cloquence, and the art of ſpeaking, none 


could be compared to him. He was the | 


firſt inventor of contracts, weights and mea- 
ſures, He alſo taught the art of buying 


and ſelling; and hence he was called the 
1 | 


(God 


. 
ä 


* 
* . 
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tuus ſum ſicdt pulvis terra. In tu omnis 
natio terra benedico.“ 


XLV. 


Cum Jacobus evigilo ex ſomnus is, dico, 
« Veie Dominus jum in hic locus, et ne— 
ſcio. Quam ter:ibilis ſum hic locus! Non- 
ne ſum domus Deus, et porta ccelum 7” 
Itaquè Jacobus, ſurgo mane ſumo lapis, 
qui pono ſub caput ſuus, et erigo in colura- 


na, fundo oleum ſuper is. Voveo tim 


votum, dicens, © Si Deus ſum egocum hic 
iter, et reduco ego in ſalus ad pater domus, 
amo et pareo hic, omnis dies vita meus; et 
hic lapis voco domus Deus. 


XLVI. 


Mercurius, filius Jupiter et Maia, ſum 
nuncius Deus. Dico invenio litera et utus 
hic. Eloquentia et ars loquendum, n mo 
poſſum comparo hic. Sum primus inven— 
tor pactum, libra et menſura. Doceo eti- 
am ars emo Et vendo z et hic appello 

Deus 


11 


God” of merchants, and of gain. He is 
painted with a chearful conntenance, and 
lively eyes, holding in his hand a winged 
rod, furrounded with two terpents. 


XL. VII. 


There was a ſmalt city, which had &w 
inhabitants. A great king came to this 
city, and beſieged it. There was in it, 
however, a poor wile man, who by his 
wildom delivered the city; yet this poor 
man had no reward. Then, ſaid I. wit 
dom is better than ſtrength. Neverthelets, 
the poor man's wiidom 1s deſpiſed, and his 
wor ds are not heard. 


XLVIII. 


Minerva, or Pa las, Goddeſs of wiſdom, 
war, arts, and fciznces, was the daughier 
of Jupiter. Upon the lead of this God- 
deſs, there was a crown of viive, which is the 
fymbol. of peace; either, becauſe war is only 
made, that peace may fol! ON or, becauſe 


ſte tau, he men the uſe of that tree. Sne 
was very jcalous, lęſt any one He uld excel 


her in any art. Fhe Athonians were much 
devoted to her v. Ol ID. That people Had 
atlored 


— 


— 22Ä—ü— 


Deus mercator et lucrum. Depingo ala- 


ſum ſignum pax; atic, quia bellum tantùm 


AM > } 


cris vultus, et vividus oculus, tenens ma- 
nus alatus virga, cingo duo ſerpens. 


XLVIL 


Sum exiguus urbs, qui habeo paucus 
1ncola. Magnus rex venio ad hic urbs, et 
js obſideb. Sum in! is, tamen, pauper fa- 
piens, qui ſapientia libero urbs; tamen, 
hic pauper habeo nullus premium. Tum, 
dico ego, ſapient'z ſum prœſtans vires. Ni- 
hilominds, pauper bientia contemno, et 


verbum non audio. 
129 


XLVIII. 


Minerva, aut Pallas, Dea ſapientia, bel- 
lum, ars et ſcientia, ſum filia Jupiter. Su- 
per caput hic Dea, ſum corona ohva, qui 


infero, 1 ut pax ſequor, aut, quia doceo homo 
uſus ille arbor. Sum admodùm joſicioſus, 
ne quis antecello is aliquis ars. Athenien- 
fis ſum multùm dedi:us ad is cultus. Lie 


populus 


4 


Wo 


2dored her, before Athens nf{clf was built. 


The Khodians allo paid great honour to 3 


this Guddels. 


XLIX- 


% 4 


When the Trojan fleet was failing to 


Italy, a ſtorm arote, which rolled vaſt bil- 


lows to, the ſhore. Clouds and da:iknei; : 
The thun 
der roared, the lightning llaſhed, and ſud— 
den death threatened the miſerable Jroſans. 
Aneas, with a loud voice, thus exclaimed, 


were upon the face of the ſky. 


„OO thrice happy are they, who 


fell by the 


hands of Achilles, and Diomedes, under the 


lofty walls of Troy.” 


E. 


Aurora was the daughter of 


Terra an: 


Titan, the ſiſter cf the Sun and Moon, and 
mothers of all the Stais. She fits in a 
golden chariot, drawn by white horſes. She 


was much taken with the love of 


Cephaj us, 


a very brautiful youth. When ſhe could, 
ty no entreaties, perſuade him to violate his 
faith, plighted ro his wife Procres, ſhe ca- 
She alto 
obtained 


ried him up into heaven by force. 


Dl 


( 


1 


poͤpulus adoro is, anteguim Athenæ ipſe 
condo. Rhodius quoquè do magnus honor 
hic Dea. 


2 


XLIX. 

o Cum claſſis Trojanus navigo ad Italis, 

tempeſtas or:or, qui volvo vaſtus fluctus ad 

J liccus. Nubes et tenebræ ſum ſuper facies. 
- FF cxlum. Tonitru fremo, fulgur mico, et 

2 1 ſubitus mors minor miſer J'rojani. EÆncas, 

„ elitus vox ſic exclamo, O ter beatus ſum 

„ile, qui occido manus Achilles, et Divme- 

des, ſub altus mana Troja. 

| 
L. 

1} Aurora ſum filia Terra et Titan, ſoror 

a TY fol et Luna, et mater omnis Stella. Sedeo 

4 aureus currus, ductus ab aibus equus. Sum 

e -F Tuitim captus amor Cephalus, formoſus 

» oF atoleſczns, Cum poſſum, nullus precis 

> perſuadeo hic violo fides, datus uxor Pro- 

5 ers, roilo in cœlum vis. Obtineo etiam 

e þ | immor- 


* * $44 
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obtained immortality for Tithonus, on © 
Laoimedon, and brother of Priam. 


LI. 


Pauſanias ſent to Xerxes, king of the 
Perſſans, all the Priſoners, whom he knew 
to be his friends, and b. 886d that he would 
give him his daug! ter in marriage. If he 
did ſo, he promiſed a= he, with his aſſiſt- 
ance. would reduce both Sparta, and the 
reſt of Greece, under his power. The king 
immediate, ſends Artabazus to Pauſanias 
with a eg in which he praiſes him, and 
begs, that he would not ſpare any thing, to 
accomplith thoſe things, which he Pro- 
miſed. 


LH: 


Not long after, P-ufanias fell under the 
ſuſpicion of the Laceezmonians. Being 
recalled home, and acculed of treachety, 
he is acquitted. He was not however {ent 
back to the fleet ; but he Hon returned ol 
his own accord, and tere diſcovered his in- 
tentions. Aſter the Lacedæœmonians heard 
that he had conſpired againſt his country, 
they ſent ambaſſadors to him, who might 
intom 


* 
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immortalitas Tithonus, filius Laomedon, et 
trater Priamus. 


LI. 


Pauſanias mitto ad Xerxes, rex Perſa, 
omnis Capttvus, qui cognotco tum is amicus, 
et rogo ut do ille filia ſuus in mattimonium. 
St 1ta fac io, promitto ſui, is auxilium, re— 
digo et Spatta, et reliquus Græcia ſub is 
poteſtas. Rex ſtatim mitto Artabazus ad 
Paulanias cum epiltola, in qui collaudo ille, 
et pcto, ne quis res parco, ad is per ficien- 


Wis, qui polliccor. 


LI. 


Hand multd poſt, Pauſanias incido in 
ſulpcio L.acedæmonius. Revocatus do— 
mus, et accuſaius provitio, abſolvo. Non 
tamen remuto ad claſſis. Sed cito redeo 
iva ſponte, et ibi patetacio cogitatum ſuus. 
Poſtqnàm Lacedæmonius audio is conjuro 
averius patria, mitto legatus, ad is, qui 

tacio 
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obtained immortality for Tithonus, ſon of 
Laoinedon, and brother of Priam. 


LI. F 


Pauſanias ſent to Yorks: king of the 
Perf? ans, all the Priſoners, whom he knew 
to be his friends, and be egged that he would 
give him his daug! ter in marriage. If he 
did ſo, he promiſed ho he, with his aſſiſt- | 
ance. would reduce bath Sparta, and the 
reſt o Greece, under his power. The king 
immediate! ſends Artabazus to Pauſanias 
with a 8 in which he praiſes him, and 
begs, that he would not {pare any thing, to 
accomplith thoſe things, which he. pro- 
miſled. 


%s LII. 


Not long after, Pauſanias fell under the 
ſuſpicion of the Lacccemonians. Being 
recalled home, and acculed of treachety, 
he is acquitted. He was not however ſent 
back to the fleet; but he ſoon returned of 
his own accord, and there diſcovered his in- 
tentions. Aſter the Lacedæmonians heard 
that he had conſpired againſt his country, 
they ſent ambaſſadors to him, who might 

intem 


FT 


1 


immortalitas Tithonus, filius Laomedon, et 
tracer Priamus. 


E 
Pauſanias 4 ad Xerxes, rex Perſa, 


ommis captivus. qui cognoſco tum is amicus, 
et rogo ut do ille filia ſuus in matrimonium. 
Siità fac io, promitto ſui, is auxilium, re— 
digo et Spatta, et reſiquus Græcia ſub is 
poteſtas. Rex ſtatim mitto Artabazus ad 
Paulanias cum epiltola, in qui collaudo ille, 
tt pero, ne quis res parco, ad is per ficien- 
dus, qui polliccor. 


LI. 


Hand multò poſt, Pauſanias incido in 
fulricio Lacedæmonius. Revocatus do- 
mus, et accuſaius provitio, abſolvo. Non 
tamen remitto ad claſſis. Sed citò redeo 
Iva ſponte, et ibi patetacio cogitatum ſuus. 
Poſtquùm Lacedæmonius audio is conjuro 
auverius patria, mitto legatus, ad is, qui 

tacio 
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inform him, that they would condemn him 
public Priſon by the Ephori. 
LI. 


Ceres, the daughter of Saturn, and God- 
deſs of corn, was the firſt, who invented 
and taught the art of tilling the ground, 
As ſoon as agriculture was inti oduced, and 


thoſe fields, which were before common, 
ſhe enacted laws, and ſettled differences. 
Ceres is painted beautiful, becauſe the earth 
is very celighttul, when it is arrayed with 
plants, diverſified with trees, adorned with 
flowers, and enriched with fruits, when it 
diſplays the, honours of the ſpring, and 
pours forth the gifts of autumn with a boua— 
tiful hand, 


LIV. 
Ageſilaus, king of the Lacedzemonians, 
praiſed juſtice as the chief of all virtues, 
and affirmed that no man could be brave, 
without juſtice. When certain perſons told 
bim, that ſomething was commanded by 
the great king of the Perſians. Ils he,“ 
replicd 


Fe 


to die. Accordingly he was calt into the 


men began to contend about the limits oi fi 


11 


acio is certior, ſui danmo is caput. Itaque 
onjicio in publicus vinculum ab Ephorus. 


LIII. 


Ceres, filia Saturnus, et Dea frumentum, 
um piimus, qui invenio et doceo ars co— 


d Wicndum ager. Ut agricultura introduco, et 
|. Whomo cæpi contendo de terminus is ager, 
d aui anteà ſum communis, fero lex, et com- 
rono lis. Ceres depingo formoſus, quod 
"> {Weerra ſum jucundus, cd ſum veſtitus plan- 
„u, variatus arbor, ornatus os, et ditatus 
n fructus, cam exhibeo honor ver, et effundo 
8 lonum autumnus, liberalis manus. 
it 
id 
1 
LIV. 
Ageſilaus, rex Lacedæmonius, laudo 
2 juſtitia ut princeps omnis virtus, et affirmo 
5 


nemo poſſum fortis ſum, ſine juſtitia. Cum 
> Wquidam dico is, aliquis impero à magnus 
ex Perſa. An,” reſpondeo ille, . mag- 


nus. 
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replied he, © greater than Ageſilaus, if he 
is not juſter?ꝰ“ He thought that greatnels 
was to be meaſured by jnſtice, as a royal 
rule. 

Leon, a wiſe and great King, being 
aſked, in what city any one was latelt, re- 


plied, © Where juſtice prevails.” 


| wy 
Cæſar being alarmed by theſe meſſages 


and letters levied two new legions in hithei 
Gaul, and, in the beginning of ſummer, 
ſent his lieutenant Quintus Pedius, who 
might conduct them into the more inland 
parts of Gaul. He himſelf, as ſoon as 
there began to be plenty of graſs, came to 
the army. He gives orders to the Senones, 
and other Gauls, who were neighbours to 
the Belgæ, that they ſhould learn what was 
doing among them, and acquaint him with 
every thing. 1 


LVI. 


The Maeſe takes its riſe from mount 
Voſegus, which is in the territories of the 
Lingones. Receiving that part of the 
Rhine, which is called Vahalis, it forms 

the 


„ 


nus ſum Ageſilaus, ſi non ſum juſtus?“ 
Exiſtimo magnitudo ſum metiendus juſti- 
tia, quàſi regius regula. 


Leon, ſapiens et magnus rex, interroga- 
tus, quis in urbe aliquis ſum tutus, reſ— 
pondeo, ** Ubi juſtitia valeo.“ 


LV. 


Ceſar commoveo hic nuntium et Jitera 
conſcribo duo novus Iegio in citerior Gallia, 
et, initium altas, mitto legatus ſuus Quin- 
4 {Wi Pedius, qui duco is in interior pars 

Gallia, Ipſe, chm primùm cæpi ſum copia 


8 : ] * * . . 
0 pubulum, venio ad exercitus. Do impera- 
em Senones, et reliquus Gallus, qui ſum 
9 1 1 3 — 
% itimus Belgæ, ut cognoſco, quis ago 
„ ud alle, et facto ſui certior de omnis 


LVI. 


Moſa copio initium a mons Voſegus, qui 
um in finis Lingones. Accipiens is pars 
Rhenus, qui appello Vahalis, facio iaſula 
batayi, et influo in oceanus. Sed Rhenus 

F orior 
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the ifland of the Batavi, and runs into the 
ocean. But the Rhine ariſes among thoſe 
nations, who inhabit the Alps, and flows, 
with a rapid current, through the territories |} 
of the Helvetians. When it approaches to 
the ſea, it divides it into ſeveral branches. 
Theſe branches form many large iſlands, 
the inhabitants of which are ſuppoſed to live 
on ſhes, and the eggs of birds. 


LVII. 
Pompey conquered Mithridates in Ar- 


menia, and plundered his camp. Having 
ain forty thouſand of his ſoldiers, he loſt 
only twenty of his own army, and two 
centurions. Mithirdates fled with his wite 
and two attendants. Not long after, being 
condemned to die, he drank poiſon. His 
ſon Pharnaces, having raiſed a mutiny 
among the ſoldiers, was the cauſe of his 
death. He reigned ſixty years, lived ſe- 
venty-two, and carried on war againlt the 
Romans forty years. 


LVIII. 


Pompey made war upon Tigranes, and 
ſoon defeated him. Whereupon he came 
nito 


6 


orior inter is natio, qui incolo Alpes, et 
fluo rapidus curſus, per finis Helvety. 
Cum appropinquo ad mare, divido in com- 
plures pars. Hi pars facio multus magnus 
- inſula, incola qui exiſtimo veſcor pilcis, et 
eum avis. 


LV. 


Pompeius vinco Mithridates in Arme- 
nia, et diripio is caltra, Occido quadra- 
inta millia is miles, amitto tantùm viginti 
de ſuus exercitus, et duo centurio. Mi- 
thridates fugio cum uxor et duo comes. 
Hand mullo poſt, damno caput, bibo ve- 
nenum. Filius ſuus Pharnaces, factus ſe- 
ditio. inter miles, ſum cauſa mors. Regno 
ſexaginta annus, vivo ſeptuaginta, et gero 
bellum contra Romanus quadraginta annus. 


L. VIII. 
d Pompeius infero bellum Tigranes, et 
e eitò is vico. Itaquè venio in caſtra is, qui 
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into his camp, which was pitched not far 
from Artaxata, and furrendered himſelf, 
Falling down at Pompey's knees he gave 
him his crown, which he immediately 


returned, but deprived him of a great part 
of his kingdom. Syria and Phonic were 
taken from him. He was obliged allo 0 


give ſix thouſand talents of ſilver to the | 


Roman people. 


LIX. 
All Gaul being ſubdued by Cz'ar's arme, 


ſuch a fame of his great victories was {pread 


among the barbarians, that ambaiiacers | 
were tent to him by thoſe nations, vio | 
all promiſed '} 
to give hoſtages, and to obey orders. C 
{ar ordered theſe hoſtages to return to him 


lived beyond the Rhine. T 


in the beginning of next ſummer, becauſe | 


he was haſtening into Italy and IHHlyricum.“ 


Accordingly he put the a: my into winter- 


quarters among the States, which were ad- 
Jacent to thoſe places, where he had carried 


on the war, and ſet out for Italy. 


LX. 
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r pono non longe ab Artaxata, et dedo ſui. 


f. EW Procumbo ad Pompeius genu do hic co- 


» Wrona ſuus, qui ſtatem reddo, ſed privo is 
Y magaus pars regnum. Syria et Phænicia 
rr W adimo hic. 
tum argentum Komanus populus.. 


LIX.. 


e, . Omnis Gallia ſubigo Cæſar arma, tantus 


fama magaus victoria perfero ad barbarus, 
ut legatus mitto ad is ah ille natio, qui 


10 incolo trans Khenus. Omnis polliceor do 
d | Yobles, et facio imperatum. Cæſar jubeo 
d. Yb obles redeo ad ſui initium proximus 
in Hæſtas, qùod propero in Italia et Illyricum. 
ue Itaquè colloco exercitus in Hyberna inter 
w. eieitas, qui ſum finitimus hic locus, ubi 


gero bellum, et in Italiam contendo. 


Cogo ctiam do lex mille talen- 
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LX. bs 


When ſeveral days had paſſed in the win- 
ter- quarters, and Cælſar had ordered corn | 
to be brought in, he was informed by his 
pics, that all the inhabitants had departed 
in the night, from that-part. of the village, 
which he had aſſigned to the Gauls, and 
that the neighbouring. hills were taken po!- 
ſeion of by a great number. of men. For 
many realons it happened, that the Gauls on 
a ſudden entered into a defign of rencu- 
ing the war, and cutting off Ceelars army. 


4 g 


Cotta being aſked his opinion, made a þ 
fpeech to this purpoſe. Ir is the part of I 
wile men to. do nothing raſhly. I do not 
think that we ought to remove from vin- | 
ter-quarters, without the order of Cxziar.ii8 © 
Our winter-quarters being fortified, we ſhall 
eaſily withſtand the forces of the Germans. | 
Our enemies, after receiving many wound, 
have defiſted from the ſiege. We bare; 
enough of corn, Cæſar will not forg:: 
his faithſal ſoldiers. It becomes us to re 
member that we are Romans, 

LXII. 


6578 5 


LX. 


Cum complures dies tranſeo in Hyberna, 


in- 5 
„rn Net Cælar jubeo frumentum comporto, cer— 
luis tior fio ab explorator, omnis incola diſcedo 
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nox, ex is pars vicus, qui do Gallus, et 
proximus collis occupo, a magnus multi— 
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nd W tudo homo. Multus de cauſa accido, ut | 
o Þ Gallus repente ineo conſilium redintegro 
*or| bellum, et opprimo Calar exercitus. 
on 
We \ 
ny. 
==. LXT. 
| 
21 Y Corea rogo ſententia, habeo oratio hujuſ- 


of W cemudi. Sum ſapiens facio nihil temere. 
not fiaud exiſtimo ego debeo difcedo ab Hy- 
in- berna, injuſſu Cæſar. Hyberna munio, fa- 
ar. ci reſiſto copiæ Germanus. Hoſtis, mul- 
dal tus vuinus acceptus ab obſidio deſiſto. 
ns M Habeo ſatis frumentum. Cæſar non obli- 
0M viicor fidelis miles. Decet ego meminiſle 
wel ego ſum Romanus. 


I LXII. 
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We ought to uſe diligence ; for without 
diligence and induſtry no man can beco x 
famous. Time paſt cannot be reca led, 
Our life is ſhurt. The day ot. our death 
is Uncertain. Let us thereto. do our Guty, 
and we ſhall receive a reward. 

He ſeems to me to live, end enjoy lite, 
who, being intent. on bulineis, ieexs the 
glory of ſome famous action, or uſeful art, 
But in the great multitude of affairs, na- 
ture has pointed out different ways, 


LXIII. 
Seſoſtris, King of Egypt, had his car- 


riage drawn by four capiive Kings, whom 
he had not condemned to die. But 25 one 


| : ear 
of them continually fixed his eyes upon the 4 
wheel of. the charior, Seſoſtris aſked him,” 
what he meant ? The captive King repliec,ſiſh.; 
the turning of the wheel puts me in; 
mind of our fortune; for that part, whichhhn 
is now higheſt, preſently becomes loweſt, Nun 


and that which is loweſt becomes the 
higheſt.”? 


LXIV. 


LXII. 


Debeo utor diligentia ; nam fine dili- 
Eentia et induſtria, nemo poſſum fio clarus. 
empus præteritus non poſſum revoco. 
ita noſter ſum brevis. Dies mors ſum in- 
mus. Facio igitur officium noſter, et ac- 
10 PrEemmHm. | 
| Is videor ego vivo, et fruor vita, qui, 
"KWitentus negotium, quæro gloria aliquis 
T. ræclarus facinus, aut utilis ars. Sed in 
10 Wr22nus copia res, natura oſtendo diverius 


Wl 5: 
LXIII. 

Leſoſtris, rex ZEgyptus, habeo currus 
utectus à quatuor captivus rex, qui non 
"-Fcamno caput. Sed ut unus is ſemper in- 
eso oculus rota currus, Seſoſtris is inter- 
"W020, quis ſui volo? Rex captivus reſpon- 
© Wo, © circumvolutio rota admoneo ego 
"Wooſter fortuna; nam is pars, qui nunc ſum 
ueh ſummus, ſtatim fio infimus, et qui infimus. 
7 ſum fio ſummus.“ 
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of war are neglected. They clothe them-|| 


„ 
LXIV. 


The nation of the Suevi is by far the 
greateſt, and the moſt warlike of all the 
Germans. They are ſaid to have an hun- 
dred cantons. From each canton they ſend 
yearly a thoufand ſoldiers, for the purpoſe 
of war. The reſt, who ſtay at home, 
maintain hoth themſelves and them. Thee 
again, the following year, in their turn, are 
in arms; and thoſe ſtay at home. Thus 
neither huſbandry nor the art and practice 
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felves with ſkins, and live upon milk and 
veniſon, 


LAVE— | | 


Thales was one of the wiſe men ef“ 
Greece, He was the firſt who brought 
geometry into that country, He firſt ob- 
tzrved the motions of the ſun and ſtars, þ 
the origin of winds, and the nature of 
thunder. Being aſked what he thought 
the moſt diſficult thing in the world, "| 
anſwered, to know one's ſelf.” = 

The ſouls of men are immortal, but their B 
bodies return to the duſt. Virtue removcs 


the fear of death.. | 
LXVI 
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Gens Suevi ſum longe maximus, et bel- 
icoſifiimus omnis Germanus. Dico habeo 


m Neentum pagus. Ex ſinguli pagus mitto 
nd Wquotinnis mille miles, caula bellum. Re- 
oſe Wiquus, qui moneo domus, alo et ſul et ille. 


ne, Hic rurſùs, annus ſequens, viciſſim, ſum in 
cle arma; et ille maneo domus. Sic, neque 
are zoricultura, nec ars et uſus bellum negligo. 
ws + Veſtio ſui pcllis, et veſcor jac et caro fe- 


1ce & tinus. 
m-. 
nd 
1 LXV. 
cf Thales ſum unus ex ſapiens homo Græ- 


zut cia. Primus ſum, qui introduco geome— 
)b-| tria in is regio. Primus obſervo morus ſol 
set ſidus, origo ventus, et natura tonitru. 
ot WF Interrogo, quis exiſtimo difficillimus in mun- 
zh If dus, reſpondeo. ** Noſco ſui iple.” 

he | Animus homo ſum immortalis, ſed cor- 
pus redeo ad pulvis. Virtus tollo timor 
1c! BR MOTrs, 
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and prefer pleaſure to virtue; but wiſe men 


all things. 

Teach thy ſon obedience, and he {hall 
bleſs thee ; teach him temperance and he 
ſhall have health ; teach him ſcience, and 


and his death ſhall be happy. 


us by the word of God only. 
LXVII. 


Next day Cæſar, before the enemy could 
recover themlelves from their conſternation 
aud flight, led his army into the territories 
of the Sueſſiones, who are neighbours to 
the Remi, and, having performed a great 
march, ſet out for the town Noviodunum. 
But endeavouring to beſiege it, he was nut 
able to take it, on account of the breadth 
of the ditch, and the heighth of the wall, 
though few defended it. Wherefore, hav- 
ing fortified his camp, he began to pro- 
vide what things were neceſſary ſor a ſiege. 


Fools compare themſelves to great men, 


know, that virtue is the molt valuable or 


his life ſhall be uſcful; teach him religion, 


Speech is given to all, wiſdom to few 1 
and the way to true happineſs is ſhewn to 
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Srultus comparo ſui magnus homo, et 
antetero voluptas virtus; lcd ſapiens ſcio, 
virtus ſum pretioſus omnis res, 

Doceo filius tuus obedicntia, et benedico 
tu; doceo is temperantia, et habeo ſanitas; 
doceo 15 ſcientia, et vita ſum utilis; doceo 
is religio, et mors ſum felix. 

Sermo do omnis, ſapientia paucus; et 
via ad verus felicitas oſtendo ego ex verbum 
Deus ſolus. 


I- XVII. 


Poſterus dies Cæſar, priuſquàm hoſtis 
pottum recupero ſui ex terror et fuga, duco 
cxercitus in finis Sueſſiones, qui ſum fini— 
timus Remi, et, confectus magnus iter, 
contendo ad oppidum Noviodunum. Sed 
conatus obſideo, non poſſum expugno, 
propter latitudo foſſa, ct altitudo murus, 
quamvis paucus is defendo. Itaque, caſtra 
munitus, cæpi comparo quæ nn neceila- 
rius obſidio. 
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LXVIII. 
When the Judge of ail the earth ſal} 


appear, duſt thall become life at bis com- 
mand. The death of good men is r:: IM, 
eternal. We ſhall not cep for ever. Fi i 
lite is only the Infancy or our exiitence, i; 
We ſhall be raiſed again; and, if we are 
good, we ſhall not experience the ſecond] 
death. The ſon of man thall- burſt open} 
the doors of the tomb; he {hail bid the! 


4 


dead awake, and ſhall cather all his friends! 


: 


from the iour winds of * 


LXIX. 


As the rivers pour their ſtreams into the 
ſea, irom whence they came, ſo the man 
who is endued with a good diſpoſition, 15 
mindful of favours, He forgets them not 
all the days of his life. 

The hand of the generous man is like Ha 
the clouds of Heaven, which drop upon the Wha 
earth fruits, herbs and lowers. But th: Wn 
heart of the ungrateful man is like ſand, p 
which ſwallows the ſhowers that fall, and 
buries them in its boſom, and produces 
nothing. 
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LXVIII. 


Cum Judex totus orbis terrarum appa- 
eo, pulvis ho vita ille juſſu. Mors bonus 
pon ſum æternus. Non ſemper dormio. ' 
lic vita ſum tantùm infantia noiter exiſten— 
: . £ 2 8 | 
a. Reſuſcito; et fi bonus ſum, non ex- 
erior ſecundus mors, Fiius homo per- | 
umpo fores ſepulchrum; jubro mortuus : 
xpergiſcor, et colligo amicus ex quatuor | 
entus cœlum. 
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LXIX. 


Ut fluvius fundo aqua in mare, unde 
enio, ſic homo, qui ſum præditus bonus 
moles, ſum memor beneficium, Non 
bliviſcor is omnis dies vita ſuus. 

Manus liberalis homo ſum ſimilis nubes 
lum, qui diſtillo ſuper terra fructus, her— 
a et flos. Sed cor ingratus homo ſum 
nilis arena, qui devoro imber qui cado, et. 
pelio ille in ſinus, et produco nihil. 
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After Alexander had received the cup at 
the feaſt, to which Medius Theſſa us ia- 
vited him, he groaned in the middle of hs 
draught, as if fabled with a dart; and 
being carried out from the feaſt, he was 
racked with ſo much pain, that he called 
jor a ſwo d to Kill himlcif with. 

Philip ſaid that he ſaw a cloud of tcrri- || 
ble)and bloody war riſing in Italy, that e 
ſaw the ſtorm roaring and thundering from 
the weſt, which would ſtain all places with 
a valt ſhower of blood. 


LXXI. 


Lævinus, who had formerly been in many 
wars, and had often fought with great ſuc- 
ccis, was ſent with a numerous army to 

2cover thoſe provinces, which had revolted 
trom the Romans, When he entered inte 
Sicily, the Sicilians laid down their arms, 
and ſurrendered themſelves to the general, 
The Macedonians were not fo eaſily con- 
cuered, The conteſt between the two ar- 
mies was ſometimes doubtful. But at laſt, 
I.zvinus, having humbled Macedonia, re— 
turned with great glory to Rome. 

LXXII. 
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10 Poſtquam Alexander accipio pocu! um in 
. convivium, ad qui Medius Iheifalus is in— 


« MF vio, ingemo medius potio, quaſi contodio 
4 telum; et elatus ex convivium Crucio tan- 
„tus dolor, ut poſco gladius qui ſui inter- 
cio. 

Philippus dico, video nubes trux et cru- 
entus bellum conſurgens in Italia, video 
tempeſtas fremo et tono ab occaſus, qui 
izdo omnis locus magnus imber ſanguis. 


LXXI. 


Lævinus, qui anteà ſum in multus bel— 
lum, et ſcœpè pugno magnus ſucceſſus, mitto 
cum ingens exercitus, ad recuperandus hic 
provincia, qui deficio a Romanus. Cum 
ingredior in Sicilia, Siculus diſcedo ab ar— 
ma, et dedo ſui dux. Macedo non tam. 
facilè vinco. Certanien inter duo exercitus, 
ſum interdum anceps. Sed tandem Lævi— 
nus, fractus Macedonia, revertor magnus 
gloria Roma. 
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„ All the nations towards the weft and ſouth} 
145 being conquered, the Scythians and Sarma- 
4 ti ins ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome, begging an 
alliance. The Seres and the Indians, who 
live under the tun, with jewels and pearls, 
brought alſo elephants among their preſents. 
The length of their journey was fo great, 
that they ſcarce finiſhed it in four years. | 
Thus there was peace through the whole 
world; ſo that Cæſar Auguſtus at laſt ven- ; 
tured, in the ſeven hundredth year, fronk 
the building of the city, to ſhut the double 
faced Janus. Auguſtus, for his great ac- 
tions, was Called the father of his country, 
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LXXIII. 


Midas requeſted of Bacchus, that what- 
ever he touched might become gold; Bac: 


chus conſented. Whatever, therefore, i- 
das touched inftantly became gold. Even 
his meat and drink were converted into gold. 
Midas, now ſenſible of his miſtake, ac- 

cuſed himſelf of folly, and begged that Bac- 


chus would remove this pernicious gift. 
Bacchus 
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LXXII. 


Omnis gens ad occaſus et meridies pa- 
catus, Scytha et Sarmata mitto Jegatus 
Roma. peto amicitia. Seres et Indi, qui 


vivo ſub ſol, cum gemma et margarita, 


duco quoque elephas inter munus. Lon- 
ginquitas via ſum tantus, ut vix finio qua- 
driennium. Sic ſum pax per totus orbis 
terrarum; adeò ut Cæſar Auguſtus, tan- 
dem audeo, ſeptingenteſimus annus ab urbs 
conditus, claudo geminus Janus. Au- 
guſtus, ob ingens factum, appello pater 
patria. 

W 


; LXXIII. 


Midas peto a Bacchus, ut, quiſquis tango 
fo aurum; Bacchus aſſentio. uiſquis 
igitur Midas tango ſtatim fio aurum. Etiàm 
cibus & potus muto in aurum. Midas, 
nunc conſcius error, accuſo ful ſtultitia; et 
obſecro ut Bacchus tollo hic pernicioſus do- 


num. Bacchus jubeo is lavo in flumen 
Pactolus. 
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Bacchus ordered him to bathe in the rive; 
Pactolus. Midas did ſo, and the ſand of 
that river was changed into gold. 


L XXIV. 


When the Lacedæmonians endeavoured 
to oppreſs the Grecian States, and poſſcſicd 
the citadel of Cadmus, which they had {-1zed Wh: 
upon by ſtratagem; the Thebans thook of lt 
the yoke by the aſſiſtance of the Atheniaus. WB 
'This gave occaſion to the Bæotian war, in fv 
which, after many engagements, and various | p 
events of war, the Lecedemonians were Nei 
almoſt entirely ſubdued by the Bæotian ge- 
nerals, Pelopidas and Epaminondas, and 
lott the ſovereignty of Greece, | 


LXXV. 


The Inhabitants of Egypt were renowned 
for their wiſdom and learning, even in the. 
earlieſt times. Hermes filled all Egypt with 
uſeful inventions. He, according to them, Þ 
firſt taught men letters, muſic, religion, B 
eloquence, and other arts. Moſt hiſto— 
Tians ſay, that /Eſculapius, king of Mem- 
phis, was the firſt phyſician, In fine, the 


ancient Egyptians, as to arts and e 
an 


2 9, 


17clus. Midas ita facio; et arena iſte 


gien in Auum tranſmuto. 


LXXIV. 
red Cum Lacedæmonius conor oh primo Græ- 
* us civitas, et rene) arx Cadmus, Qui OCCU- 


Wo do'us, Thebanus excutio joguc, auxi— 


2 um Athenienlis. Ilie do occalio beilum 
is, WBxo:icus z in qui, poſt multus pugna, et 
in Nvarius eventus bellum, Lacedæmonius fere 


us penicùs ſubigo a Bæoticus dux, ee. 
de Het Epaminondas, et amitto principatu 
e- | W Gracia, 


wy | 

LXXV. 
ed Tncola AÆgyptus ſum celeber ob ſavientia 
be et doctrina, primus etiam tæempus. Hermes 
th | compleo totus Ee Cy PTus utilis ars. Hic, ſe- 


, cundum ille, primus docco homo litera, 
15 muſica, religio, eloquentia, et alius ars. 
0- Pleruſque hiſtoricus aio, Æſculapius, rex 
Memphis, ſum primus medicus. Denique, 
e ox Agyptius, quoad ars ſcientiaque, et 


3 præclarus monumentum magniticentia, me- 
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and the illuſtrious monuments of magniß- 
cence, have deſervedly obtained the prefe- 
rence among all nations of the world. 


LXXVI. 
Menes was the firſt king of Egypt. Hiſ- 


tory relates nothing remarkable concerning 
him. The molt famous among the Egyp- 
tian Princes was Seſoſtris, who, with amaz- 
ing rapidity, over-ran and conquered Aſia, 


and, having ſubdued the countries beyond } 


the Ganges, advanced as far as the ocean. 
Ar laſt "lofing his fight, he laid vialent 
hands on himſelf. The Kings of that parc 
of Egypt, whereof Tanis was the capital, 
took all the name of Pharoah. 


LXXVII. 
Tarquin, the ſeventh and laſt of the 


Roman Kings, was driven into banithment, 
and ſcarce two or three of his friends were 
left in the city. 
All Gaul is divided into three parts, 
' whereof the Belge inhabit one, the Aqui- 
tani another, the Gauls the third. Of all 
theſe the Beige are the braveſt. 
The tyrants are conquered, and flee back 
\ 10 
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4 ritd potior palma apud cunctus gens orbis 


manus rex, ago in exilium, et vix duo aut 


Gallus tertius. Hic omnis Belgæ ſum 
fortis. 


AP 


terra. 


LXXVI. 
Menes ſum primus rex Ægyptus. Hiſ- 


toria narro nihil infignis de ille. Clarifſi- 
mus inter Agyptia cus E ſum Seſo⸗ 
ſtris, qui, mirus celeritas, peragro et vinco 
Alia, et, ſubigo regio cad Ganges, pro- 
gredior uſque "ad oceanus, Tandem cap- 
tus oculus, ſui mors conſciſco. Rex ilte 
pars Agyptus, qui Tanis ſum caput, aſſumo 
omnis cognomen Pharao. 


LXXVII. 
Tarquinius, ſeptimus atque uſtimus Ro- 


tres amicus relinquo in urbs. 
Omnis Gallia ſum diviſus in tres pars; 
qui Belgæ incolo unus, Aquitani alius, 


Tyrannus vinco et in urbs refugio. Poſt 
hic 


( 92.) 
to the city. After this they begged aſſiſi 
ance of the Lacedæmonians. The war i 


renewed, and five hundred of the Lacedz 
monians are (lain in Battle. 


10 


EXX VIII, 


Belus is ſaid to have reigned at Babylon 
His ſon Ninus ordered his father's imay 
to be worſhipped as a god. This is 
marked to have been the origin of idol: 
Ninus, fired with the deſire of ſovereignt; 
began to extend his empire by arms. H 
reduced Aſia under his dominion, and mad; 
himſelf maſter of Bactria. He enlarge 
the city of Nineve, which had been built! 
Aſhur, and founded the empire of the A 


ſyrians. He himſelf reigned fifty-four years 


LXXIX. 


The victory which Cæſar obtained in t. 
plains of Pharſalia was deſtructive to t 
commonwealth, fatal to the city, and di 
mal to mankind, 

Hiſtorians relate, that Cyrus, king © 
Perſia, who conquered the greateſt part of 
Alla, waged war at laſt againſt the Scy 
thians, whoſe queen was named Tomyris 

tha 
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peto auxilium a Lacedæmonius inter- 
io in prælium. 


1 


LXXVIII. 


Belus dico regno Babylon. Filius is 
inus jubeo pater ſuus ſimulacrum colo 
o Deus. Hic noto ſum origo idolum. 
inus, flagrans ſtudium imperandum, cæpi 
opago imperium arma. Redigo Aſia in 
us ditio, et potior Bactria. Amplio urbs 
ineve, qui condo ab Aſhur, et conſtituo 
perium Aſſyrius. Iple regno quinqua— 
uta quatuor annus. 


LXXIX. 


Victoria, qui Cæſar adipiſcor in campus 
harlalia, ſum pernicioſus reſpubiica, fu- 
tus urbs, et dirus humanus genus. 
liſtoricus narro, Cyrus rex Perſia, qui 
mo magnus pars Aſia, gero bellum tan— 
m contra Scytha, qui regina appello To- 
ris z exercitus is deleo, et ipſe occido; 
8 H caput 


( 


that his army was routed, and himſelf lain, 


that his head was cut off, and thrown into a 
veſſel full of blood, 


LXXX. 


Cyrus, in the fortieth year of his age, 
was called from Perſia, to aſſiſt his uncle 
Cyaxares, king of the Medes, in his war | 
againſt the Babylonians and their ally Cræ- 
fus, king of Lydia. This war laſted twenty i! 
one years. Cyrus's ſucceſs was wonderful, 
He vanquiſhed Cræſus, and took the royal | 
city Sardis. After this he ſubdued all the 
continent between the Agean ſea and the 
F.uphrates. He reduced the ſtrong city of 
Bavylon, and, having delivered the govern- 
ment of that kingdom to his uncle Cyaxa- 
res, called alſo Darius the Mede, he re- 
turned into Perſia, 
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caput is abſcindo, et conjicio in vas plenus 
ſanguis. 


LXXX. 


Cyrus, quac rigefimus ætas annus, ar- 
ceſſo e Perſia, ut adjuvo avunculus ſuus 
Cyaxares, rex Medus, in bellum contra 
Babylonius, et is ſocius Cræſus, rex Lydia. 
Hic bellum duro viginti annus et unus. 
Cyrus felicitas ſum mirus. Supero Cræſus, 
et expugno regius urbs Sardis. Poſt hic 
perdomo totus regio, inter mare Ægeus et 
Euphrates. Subigo Babylon urbs muni- 
tiſſimus, et, traditus adminiſtratio is reg- 
num avunculus ſuus Cyaxares, dictus etiam 
Darius Medus, ipſe in Perſia regredior. 
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ENGLISH LESSONS 7o be rendered 
| into LATIN. 


I. 
EARS, and months, and days ſlide 


away. Time palt never returns, We 
a haſten to one end. 

Virtue is its own reward, and envy its 
dyn puniſhment. Religion is the greateſt 
Viſdom. 

Proud men fall, Cut humble men ſhall 
de exalted. High towers fall, whilſt low 
ottages fall. 

No man ought to be called happy before 
s death. 

» II. The 
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II. 

Friendſhip conſtitutes the chief happine 
of human lite. Without friends the wor!l: 
is nothing but a wilderneſs. ** A chex 
ful friend,” ſays Horace, © is ſo great 
bleſſing, that nothing can be compared wi 
it.“ Socrates thought ftriendfhip the ſweete 
poſſeſſion, ** No tree,” ſaid he, yield 
Pleaſanter fruit than a true friend.“ 


III. 

Friendſhip cannot long ſubſiſt bet wee 2c 
many perſons. A man may have a thou} m 
ſand acquaintances, and not one friend al 
among them all. If we have one friend na 
let us think ourſelves happy. If a man onc 
profeſs himſelf a friend, let him endeavou] ou 
to be always ſuch. He can never have ar w. 
true friends who often changes them. ha 

Others may be companions, but the goo. 
and wiſe only can be friends. 4 

jel 
IV. me 
art 


Czlar is ſent into Germany; he march: 
with his army beyond the Rhine, lays wall 
th. 


6 


country, and returns with glory to winter- 
quarters. 

Whilſt the war is carried on in Numidia, 
againſt Jugurtha, the Romans were defeated 
by the Gauls, nigh the river Rhine. 

Phaeton, the ſon of Phacbus, fell from 

heaven into the Po, in Italy. His ſiſters 
bewailed his death till they were all changed 
into poplar trees. 


V. 


< 

Proſperity is not without its troubles, nor 
adverſity without its comforts. A good 
man, whether he be rich or poor, will, at 
all Times, rejoice with a chearful counte- 
nance. 

Contentment is only to be found within 
our own breaſt. The man who is contented 
with little has enough; he who complains 
has too much, 

Gyges, the rich king of Lydia, enquired 
of the oracle who was happier than him- 
ſelf? The oracle anſwered, © The pooreſt 
man in your kingdom, who has learnt the 
art of contentment.” 


- 


IV. 


00 


VI. 


A man of real fortitude is not dejected 
by the frowns of adverſity. He ſtands firm 
as a rock on the ſea-ſhore. The waves of 
affliction cannot move him. He raiſes his 
head like a tower on a hill. He meets the 
evils of life as a man who goes forth to 
battle, and returns with victory in his hand. 


„ 
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VII. 


After they came to a conference, peace x 
Vas concluded between them. 2 
0 The general drew up his army on this 

ſide the Alps. None ever fought more If 4 
bravely againſt an enemy. FT 
In the mean time Aſdrubal, and his col- Hy 
league, who had continued in Spain with a 
great army, are conquered by the two | 
Scipios, the Roman generals, 10 


1 VIII. 


Honours, monuments, and all the works 
of vanity and ambition, are demoliſhed and 
& deſtroyed by time; but the reputation of n 
8 wildom is venerable to poſterity. U 
14 wiſdom 
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Wiſdom is better without an inheritance, 
than an inheritance without wiſdom. 
Nothing can be more inglorious than a 


d | gentleman only by name, whole foul is ig- 
p norant, and life immoral. 
) 


A great fortune in the hands of a fool 
is a great misfortune z riches will only add 
to his folly. 


IX. 


Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf. It 
is always at hand, and fits upon our lips. 
But a lie is troubleſome, and often obliges 
a perſon to tell more lies. 

Nothing appears ſo mean as diſſimula- 
tion, Weak animals only endeavour to 
ſupply, by craft, the defects of ſtrength, 
which nature has not given them. 

Truth is born with us, and we muſt do 
violence to our nature before we ſhake off 
our veracity, 

x 


. 


The Romans worſhipped virtue and ho- 
nour as Gods. They built two temples, 
which were ſo ſituated, that none could 
m enter 
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enter the temple of honour, who had not 
firſt paſſed through the temple of virtue. 
Maximilian, emperor of Germany, gave 
a very good anſwer to a certain perſon, who Wil 
requeſted of him to make him a nobleman; 
] am able,” ſaid he, to make you rich, Wc! 
but virtue only can make you noble,” of 
he 
XI. | * 
When Cæſar heard that the HelvetihW8y* 
were in arms, and that they had reſolved} 
to make their way through his province 
he made haſte to march from Rome, and 
came very quickly to Geneva, n 
The Ambaſſadors complained that they 
were lighted, and took it ill that they wer 
ordered to depart from the city; but th: 
king declared, that he would reckon then 
for enemies, unleſs they went off at the dy 
appointed, 


46 
let 


XII, 


The Athenians raiſed a noble ſtatue to 
the memory of ZEſop, and placed a flav: 
on a pedeſtal, that men might know tha 
the way to honour was open to all, 


The 


6 


The endowmeuts of the mind make men 
eat. Who,“ ſays Seneca, © is a gen- 
e eman? The man to whom God has given 
0 Wiſdom and virtue.“ 

ne who boaſteth of his anceſtors con- 
„ eſſeth that his own virtue is not very great. 
We ought not to be proud, on account of 
hoſe honours, which were acquired before 
Wc exiſted. For what advantage can it be 
Jo a blind man that his parents had good 
ties? Does he ſee the better ? 


XIII. 
The general triumphed moſt ſplendidly 


n a golden chariot, with his two ſons, 
Vo princes were led before his charior, 
any kings came to this ſight, 

Cæſar returning from Gaul began to de- 
and another conſulſhip; but he was or- 
cred to diſband his army, «and return to 
he city ; for which injury he came from 
Ariminum, where he had his foldiers col- 
cted to fight againſt his country. Ca:ſar 
revailed, but was afterwards murdered. 


* 
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Whatever is truly great and majeſtic does 
ot want ornaments. It is molt like to 
The itfelt 


ane 


S itſelf when it is leaſt adorned. © I ſtudy 
to make myſelf famous,” ſaid king The. 
ſeus, “not ſo much by ſplendid appear- 
ances, and the applauſes of others, as by 
my own acts of real virtue.” 

Let any one raiſe his eye from the moſt 
magnificent parade or triumph to the ex- 
panſe of heaven, and inſtantly what was 
oreat 1s little, what was public 1s private, 


XV. 


The city, which the Greeks deſtroyed 
and burnt, was called Troy, and the inha- 
bitants were named Trojans. 

Hector, ſon of Priam, king of Troy, 
whom Achilies flew, and dragged round 
the walls of Troy, was a very brave man. 

They are good boys whom glory en- 
courages, and commendation delights. They 
will become excellent men. 


Wis, 


XVI. 


4% 
* 


All men have their frailties. Whoever 
looks for a friend without imperfections 
will never find what he ſeeks. We love 
ourſelves with all our faults; ought we not, 
alſo, to love our friends with their faults ? 

| He 
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He who loves, on account of virtue, can 
never be weary, becauſe there are always 
freſh charms to attract and entertain him. 

Sylla's monument had this inſcription, 
& No friend ever overcame me with kind— 
nels, no enemy with injury.” 


XVII. 


Cæſar firſt conquered the Helvetians, 
who are now called the Sequani. He af— 
ter wards ſubdued all Gaul, which is betwixt 
the Alps and the Britith ocean. 

To lee 1s pleaſant, but to diſcover truth 
is more pleaſant. Philolophy, therefore, 
which inveſtigates truth, is a moſt noble 
ſtudy. 

Alexander engaged with no enemy whom 
he did not conquer, and beſieged no town 
which he did not take. 


XVIII. 


Diogenes being aſked how a man could 
be revenged of his enemy? anſwered, * by 
doing that which is right and honourable.” 

When Plato was informed that ſome per- 
fons accuſed him of many crimes, of which 
he was innocent, he ſaid, “ I will endea- 

— 
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your to live fo, that nobody will believe! e 
them.” 

There is ſeldom any thing ſpoken in ma. We 
lice which turns not to the diſadvantage cf Meu 
him who ſpeaks it. 


XIX. 
Cyrus and Alexander, who ſubdued Af 


are renowned among all nations. 

They ſay that Marcus Tullius Cicer|4 
the orator, was a very great philoſopher. He Ip. 
ſent his ſon Marcus to the city of Athens He 
that he might hear the lectures of Cratip- 
pus, a very famous teacher, and receive in| 
ſtructions from him. 

Honour, praiſe, and glory, are valued 
and ſought after by good men; but th 
wicked deſpiſe both human and divine 
laws. 


XX. 


He is a wiſe man who is content ih 
little. Riches, cannot make men happy 
He who increaſeth his riches increaſeth his 
cares; but a contented mind is a hidden 
treaſure. Ie 

Yet, if we ſuffer not the allurements ofÞ: 

fortune 


1 


fortune to rob us of juſtice and temperance, 
harity and modeſty, even riches them- 
a. Nelves ſhall not make us unhappy. Bur the 
of cup of felicity, pure and unmixed, is not 
he lot of mortals, 


VC 


XXI. 


Catiline, a man of very noble extrac- 
ion, but of a very wicked diſpoſition, with 
1 ome famous indeed but daring men, con- 
Ipired againſt his country. His accomplices 
Peing ſeized were ſtrangled in priſon. And, 
ndeed, what could be hard or too ſevere 
: gainſt men convicted of ſuch villainy. 
Who will wonder that the enemy were 
ned de feated, when one of the Conſuls ordered 
thel is own fon, though victorious, to be (lain, 
ine becauſe he had fought contrary to orders. 


XXII. 


An honeſt man is believed without an 
vic Path; his reputation ſwears for him. 
py. Xeaocrates was a man of ſo great truth 
nnd fidelity, that the Athenians gave him 
den lone this privilege, that his evidence ſhould 
15 law ful without ſwearing, And it is ſaid 
5 Of} o Fabricius, that a man might as well at- 


une I 2 tempt bi 
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tempt to turn the ſun out of its court, as 


perſuade him to do a haſe or Citlonet r 
action. | 
Truth is fo great a perfection, ſays mo Ur 
thagoras, that if God would render bim. 
[ ſelf viſible to men, he would chuſe light 
' tor his body, and truth for his foul, 3 
l XXIII. \ . 
Alexander engaged with no enemy whom | a 


he did not conquer, and befieged no town At 

which he did not take. yt 
Cinceas, who was Demoſthenes's ſcholar, I: 

and ſkilied in the Latin tongue, was ſent to 

| Rome by Pyrrhus, to advile the Romans 

to ſue for peace. But the Romans after. 

| wards diſpatched generals into Greece, and 


or mw mnyg £ (If 


other parts, who taught the nations, til; that 
time free, to beg peace of them, and t 


ſubject, 


XXIV. 


0 

Fl Ageſilaus being aſked what he thougbt ! 

boys thouid chitÞy learn? anſwered, W hat 
"they ought to do when they become men. 

Zeno hearing a young, man ſpeak too e 

freely, ſaid to him, or this _ wy 

_= ave ! 


. 
1. 
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; 'Þ} have two ears and only one tongue, that we 
may hear much and ſpeak little.“ 
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The doctrine of duties is the moſt uſeful 
part of all philoſophy. 


XXV. 


Cæſar reſolved to take Dumnorix with 
him into Britain, becauſe he knew him to 
be deſirous of change, tond of power, of 
a great ſpirit, and of great authority among 
the Gauls ; though he perſiſted. to intreat 
that he might be left in Gaul. 

Sylla was fond of pleaſure, but fonder of 
glory. He haſtened with his victorious 
army from Aſia. And, indeed, ſince Ma- 
rius had been ſo cruel againſt his friends, 
how great ſeverity was there occaſion for, 


that Sylla might be revenged of Marius ?. 
XXVI. 


A good education is better than a great 
eſtate, To what purpoſe is it to heap up 
riches, and to have no concern to what 
heirs we leave them ? 

Thoſe who have not judgment and pru- 
dence will not learn much by travelling, 
If a man will become wiſe,” ſaid So- 

a 13 crates, 
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crates, he muſt change his ſpirit, not his 
climate.“ 


and the rich honourable. 
XXVII. 


Cyrus, after many victories, carried the 
war into Lydia, where he routs Cræſus's 


much lighter this war was than the former, 
by ſo much the milder was the victory, 
Cræſus obrains the city of Barce, in which, 
though he did not lead a king's life, yet he 
led a life next to royal Majeſty. This cle- 
mency was no leſs ufeful to the conqueror 
than to the conquered. 

The firſt epiſtle of Horace is ſweeter 
than any honey. 


XXVIII. 


It is the cuſtom of mankind to follow 
example, rather than precept ; but it would 
be much ſafer to learn by precept, rather 
than example. 

The common people are not good judges 
of a man's merit; they are daves to fame; 
their eyes are dazzled with the pomp of 
— riches 


Wiſdom and virtue make the poor rich, 


army. Craius himſelf is taken. By how 
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© with contempt of an enemy fo oicen con- 
quered by them. Alexander himſelf at- 


5 


riches and honours, and ſplendid retinue; 
it is not, therefore, to be wondered at, if 
they beſtow their praiſe on thoſe who leaſt 
deferve It. 


? 
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XXIX. 


The Macedonians ruth upon the ſword, 


— — — by — 


tempted the moſt dangerous things. Where 
he ſaw the enemy thickeſt, there he always 
thruſt himſelf. 

Micipla imagined that Jugurtha would 
be an honour to his kingdom, and thought 
it a glory to himſelf that he was .called the 
friend and ally of the Roman people. 

Nothing is ſweeter to the mind than the 
light of truth, 
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XXX. 


Diogenes was a Grecian Philoſopher, who 
much admired poverty, and placed his 
chief happineſs in content. His method of 
living, however, was extraordinary, for in- 
ſtead of a houſe he dwelt in a tub, from 
whence he laughed at the luxuries or great 
men, He even condemned the uſe of many 

things 
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crates, ©* he muſt change his ſpirit, not his 


climate.“ 
Wiſdom and virtue make the poor rich, 
and the rich honourable, 


XXVII. 
Cyrus, after many victories, carried the 


war into Lydia, where he routs Cræſus'; 
army. Cræſus himſelf is taken. By how 


much lighter this war was than the former, 


by ſo much the milder was the victory. 
Cræſus obtains the city of Barce, in which, 
though he did not lead a king's life, yet be 
led a life next to royal Majeſty, Thus cle- 
mency was no leſs uſeful to the conqueror 
than to the conquered. 

The firſt epiſtle of Horace is ſweeter 
than any honey. 


XXVIII. 


It is the cuſtom of mankind to follow 
example, rather than precept; but it would 


be much feter to learn by precept, rather 


than example. 

The ommon people are not good judges 
of a man's merit; they are daves to fame; 
their eyes are dazzled with the pap 

| riches 
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riches and honours, and ſplendid retinue; 
it is not, therefore, tro be wondered at, if 
they beſtow their praiſe on thoſe who leaſt 
deferve it. 


? 


XXIX. 


The Macedonians ruth upon the ſword, 
with contempt of an enemy fo often con- 
Alexander himſelf at- 
tempted the molt dangerous things. Where 


he {aw the enemy thickeſt, there he always 


thruſt himſelf. 

Micipſa imagined that Jugurtha would 
be an honour to his kingdom, and thought 
it a glory to himſelf that he was called the 
friend and ally of the Roman people. 

Nothing is ſweeter to the mind than the 
light of truth. 


XXX. 


Diogenes was a Grecian Philoſopher, who 
much admired poverty, and placed his 
chief happineſs in content. His method of 
living, however, was extraordinary, for in- 
ſtead of a houſe he dwelt in a tub, from 
whence he laughed at the luxuries or great 
men, He even condemned the uſe of many 

things 
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things which are generally reckoned the Ah. 
neceſſaries of life. Sceing a boy drink out Whiic 
of the hoilow of his hand, he broke his Mac 
pircher, laying, * That nothing was ne- hie 
ceſſary to him which another did not Wi: 
want.” Ipo 


XXXI. Jar 


When Alexander, for his conqueſts ſur. I ch 
named the Great, the fon of Philip, king I we 
of Macedonia, once came to viſit him, and [ ve 
aſked him what he ſhould do for him? 
„Nothing.“ replied the Cynic, “ but ſtand I 
out of my ſun-ſhine, and do not deprive 
me of that which you cannot give me.” It 
In fo little eſtimation did he hold princes, U * 


or their favours. q i 
The happineſs of every man depends, in , 


great meaſure, on the diſpoſition of liis | 
mind, otherwiſe we ſhould not every day | 
ſee ſome people unhappy with every thing 
that can contribute to their felicity, whiltt 
others, who have ſcarcely necefſaries, ſeem 
merry and happy. 


XXXII. 


Cæſar Octavianus, Mark Anthony, and 
Lepidus, divided the Roman empire e. 
whem- 


E 
Rbemſelves. Anthony married Cleopatra, 
but Nhe moſt beautiful women of her age, who, 
his MccHrous of the empire of the world, ſtirred ' 
e- him up to make war againſt Ceſar Octa- 
or Wviauus, which brought deſtruction on them 
both. | 
{ Virellius, ignorant of the victory, was 
drawing together the remaining ſtrength of 
Ir. che German army. Moſt of the ſoldiers 
10 were on their march: a few only of the 
ic veterans were left in winter- quarters. 


the 


XXXIII. 


lf we examine the condition of thoſe who 
appear to be molt proſperous, we ſhall find 


” that they are not altogether what they de- 
n fire to be; ſomething is ſtill wanting to 
chat fulneſs of ſatisfaction which they hoped 
„Jo acquire. It is rather the expectation of 
3 hat they have not, than the enjoyment of 
> { what they have,/ which occupies the moſt 
J ſucceſsful. 


XXXIV. 


The dog is of all animals the mol faith- 
ful and ſagacious. There are few things 
which he may not be taught to do. There 
| are 


1 


are inſtances, both in ancient and modern 
hiſtory, of the fidelity of dogs. Some 
of them have been the cauſe of diſcovering Þ 
their maſter's murder. They have often 
ſaved men's lives by attacking thoſe who 8 of 
offered them violence. Homer tells us, that tri 
Ulyſſes, returning from the ſiege of Troy, in 
after he had been abſent twenty years, was 
unknown to his queen, and to every one ia hl 
his palace, except his dog, who recognized b 
him, R 
. 
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XXXV. 


Romulus, having founded the city of 
Rome, admitted a number of the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants into the government, 
He choſe an hundred ſenators, who, from 
their age, were called Fathers, and their 
children Patricii. By their advice he tranſ- 
acted every thing. As he and his people 
had no wives, he invited the neighbouring 
| nations to the ſight of games, and ſeized 
? 


| their young women. Whereupon the ad- 
jacent nations made war upon the Ro- 
mans. 


XXXVI. 
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e I XXXVI. 


A man of letters never knows the plague 
o It of idleneſs. When the company of his 
t friends fail him he finds a remedy in read. 
ing, or in compoſition, | 
Hie that follows his recreation inſtead of 
his buſineſs, in a ſhort time will have no 
buſineſs. 

f age puts an end to our love of plea- 
* ſure, and does the buſineſs of virtue, there 
can be no cauſe of complaint. 


'4 


XXXVII. 


Romulus defeated the Cæninenſes, and 
few their king Acron with his own hand. 
Whereupon he dedicated a temple to Jupi- 
ter Feretrius. He alſo triumpued over the 
Antemnates, Fidenates, and Vejentes. When 
# his army was almoſt routed by Tatius, king 
of the Sabines, he vowed a temple in the 
Forum to Jupiter Stator. The action be- 
ing renewed, the Sabine women put an end 
to the war by their entreaties. An alliance 
is made between the generals, and the Sa- 
bines remove to Rome. 


| 


XXXVIII. 


66 


To become familiar with the name d 
| vice is the firſt introduction to the practic: 
f of it; and to fee ill actions unmoved the 
the firſt ſtep towards committing them. Mies 
| Let us aſſume a habit of virtue, and Nei 

| will grow every day eaſier to us. We ſhal 
ix be able to reſiſt temptation. A good melee 
1 ſhuns even the ſhadow of evil, and ſtar: pri 
at the thoughts of vice. He knows th: 14 A 

he cannot be too far removed from the ha 
bitations of the wicked, 


[4 XXXVIIL 
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XXXIX. 


Romulus reigned thirty-ſeven years. F:} 
is ſaid to have diſappeared in a tempeſt, 
which aroſe on a ſudden, when he was re. 

viewing his army at the lake of Caprea; 
and being thought to have aſcended to the 
gods, he was afterwards deified. It is more 
probable, however, that he was murdered F 
by the Senators, to whom his growing ty- 
ranny was become intolerable. After hs 
death the Senators governed at Rome by My 
fl 
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turns, and under their adminittration ! 
whole year was compleated. 
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3 XL. 


tig The inconſiſtency of man's nature, and 
the mutability of things, occaſion endleſs 
revo.utions. We aiways either improve in 
irtue, or become worle. 
ha Some men are very diligent in acquiring 
ne1Mlearning 3 ſome in aſpiring to honours and 
ar:Wpreterments ; ſome in heaping up riches, 
bas and many are intent upon pleaſures and di- 
ha Per ſions. But amidſt this variety, few ap- 


Iply themſelves to the true wiſdom which 
ſnould direct their lives. 


| 


Pl XLI. 


Gold and poverty have often perſuaded 
men to bad things ; but I give thanks to 
i God that my brother has done you no 
"WM wrong. I give credit to the words of the 
meſſenger, more than to yours. I will not 
ſhut my ears to the truth. 

15 The king being frighted, put ſpurs to 
* his horſe, and withdrew himſelf from tlie 
battle. His army was defeated and put to 
flight. The cities and towns ſoon after be- 
I. Jean to ſubmit themſelves to the conqueror. 


=: XLII. 
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; XLII. 


Do not, ſays Hanno, give yourſelves i 
to immoderate joy. Mago deceives you 
He only promiſes you imaginary triumph. 
If we can believe him, Hannibal has entire 
routed the Roman armies. Why, the 
docs he aſk for more ſoldiers ? He has twic 
taken and plundered the Roman camp. I 
is loaded with booty. Why, therefore 
ſhould we ſend him more money and pro 
viſions? The Romans do not deſire pcace 
and conſequently are not ſo much humbbee 
as he would perſuade us. Let us not e. 
hauſt. our ſelves merely to ſatisfy Hannibal! 
pride. 


XLIII. 


By reading we enjoy the dead, by conver 
ſation the living, and by contemplatior 
ourſelves. Reading enriches the memory 
converſation poliſhes the wit, and contem. 
plation improves the judgment. Ot tie; 
reading is the molt important, becaule t: 
furniſhes both the other. Antiſthenes th 
philoſopher being aſked, what fruit he ha 


gained by his ſtudies, anſwered, © That k th 
had 


3 
d learned to live, and converſe with him- 
+ 
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YO! - . a | 
pl Hamilcar being choſen general diſcharged | 
| of office with great applauſe, He 1von 


Neſtored to his country all che revolted cities, 
Dad among thele Utica and Hippo, the 
Wrongelt of all Africa. Nor was he con- 
ent with: this, but ikewiſe extended the 
ounds of the Empire, He ſubdued fe- 
feral great and warlike nations in Spain, 
nd enriched all Africa with horſes, arms, 
jen, and money. vo great a gencral is 
orthy of the higheſt praile. 


XV. 


It is ſaid, in the old heathen fable, that, 
hen Prometheus ſtole fire from heaven, 
rich which he animated mortal bodies, Ju- 
piter, in anger to mankind, gave Pandora 
a bux, which was ſhut ; but her curiofity 
prompting her to open it, a varicty of 
plagues and evils flew out, which imme— 
Cacly dilperſed themſelves over the world. 


15 Confounded and aſtoniſhed, Pandora at A 
length ſhut the fatal Lox again, when, al 14 
t he th & 1 
de re of its contents being fled, hope it 
L K 2 alone it. 
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ander, in which the marriage of a daugh- 
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ö 


alone remained at the bottom, which proveif iter 
the only conſolation to mankind, tor thi: 
plagues which Jupiter had lent amony»! ico! 
them, to 


XL. VI. 


There is much greater ſatis faction in d. 
ing, than receiving good. To relicve tie 
oppreſſed is the moſt glorious act, of WA. 
a man is capable. It is, in ſome meaſure, 3 N 
doing the buſineſs of God and Providence, cc 


and is attended with a heavenly pleaſure, F® 
unknown to all, except the beneficent and ” 
liberal. | ” 

It is not in the power of a good man tf Z 


refuſe to make another happy, when he hal 
both abiliry and opportunity. 


XLVII. 


When Panſanias king of the Lacede- 
monians came to the aſſiſtance of the Athe- 
nians, he made peace betwixt Thraſybulus Þ 
and thoſe who held the town. Thraſybulis 
alſo made a Jaw, that no body ſhou'd be 
called to an account for things paſt; and 


they called this an act of oblivion, 
A letter of Darius is delivered to Alex- 


> ah ad am tun 


der 


| C4831 


reiter and part of his kingdom are offered to 


the him; but Alexander ordered Darius to 


to the conqueror. 


1 


4 
& 


XL.VIII. 


Cyrus, the firſt emperor -of Perſia, ob- 


Many of the enemy were killed and wound- 
ed. After the battle, Cyrus was very 


ce, 
moch affected at ſeeing the field covered 
1e with dead bodies, and ordered the ſame 


care to be taken of the wounded Aſſyrians, 
Jas of his own ſoldiers. © They are men, 


aal as well as we,” ſaid he, “and are no longer 


enemies, when they are vanquiſhed,” 


STIY. 


e: ful of all earthly puniſhments. It is the 
is, BY refuge of the poor and needy, and renders 
the diſtribution. of our lots below more 
be equal. Hope is our beſt companion here, 
ad It leads us as it were by the hand, through 
all difficulties and dangers. Without hope, 
how could we exiſt ? How could we ſup- 
port ourſelves under afflictions? What cor- 


no! come, and leave the diſpoſal of his kingdom 


© tained a great victory over the Aſſyrians.“ 


&. To be without hope, is the moſt dread- 
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dial ſhould we have to oppoſe to the variqu; 


anxieties and cares with which this 1:;i! 
life abounds ? 


L. 


Caius, a Roman nobleman, who wa: 
thrice conſul, when he had beaten Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, and driven, him out of 
Italy, divided the land among the ſoldiers, 
He diſtributed to every man four acres, and 
reſerved no more for himſelf. He thought, 
that none ought to be a general, who was 
not content with the ſhare of a common 


over rich men, than be rich myſelf.“ 


LT. 


Of all the purſuits of ambition, a crow! 


In the opinion of ſome men, all human 
felicity is centred in the circle of it. But, 
if they were exalted to the dignity, which 
they ſo much cover, it is certain they would 
ſoon find their error, and be compelled by 
experience to confeſs, that the crown of 
gold: if ififeparable from a crown of thorns. 


Lil 


2 matt ny, * a 
—. 


is reckoned the molt noble and valuable- 


ſoldier. I had rather,” ſaid he, “ rule 


| 
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LIL. 


The oracle of Apollo at Delphos being 
aſked, why Jupiter ſhould be the chief of 
the Gods, fince Mars was the belt ſoldier, 
made this anſwer, « Mars is valiant, bur 
Jupiter is wiſe.“ 

He that would have his buſineſs well 


of done, mult either do it himſelf, or fee it 


nd 
bt, 
Vas 
on 


ö 
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© done. 


A great part of mankind ſpend their firſt 
| your in ſuch a manner, that they make 
their laſt miſerable. 


LIII. 


Numa Pompilius, the ſecond king of the 
Romans, was called to the throne from 
Cures, a town of the Sabines, on account 
of his renowned wiſdom. He ſoftened the 
martial ſpirit of the Romans by religion, 
He inſtituted prieſts and ſacred rites, pre- 
tending intercourſe with the goddets, I geria 
in the night. He ſaid, chat this Goddeſs 
revealed to him the manner in which the 
Gods delighted to be worſhipped. Then 
he built the temple of Janus, and ſhut its 
gates, which were the ſigns of peace and 


war, 
LIV. 
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LIV. 
0 
Numa alſo eſtabliſhed a ſociety of Ay . 6 


guis, or Aruſpices, whoſe office it was ſt 
toretel] future events by the flight of bi:« 
He ſoon after regulated the year, and gad 
the months January and February the fi 
place in the Roman Calendar. He encou. l 
raged agriculture by dividing the lands, By 
his wiſe and mild government he, perhaps, Was 
contributed more to the happineſs than Ko- 
mulus did to the greatneſs of the Rona te 
ſtate. Afrer a reign of torty-three years, 

he died greatly lamented, not only by his ir 
own ſubjects, but by all the neighbouring 
nations. 


- 


LV. 


| | 
Caſtor and Pollux are ſaid to have been Ml | 
the ſons of Leda. The ſtrict friendſhip, . 
and more than brotherly love, which ſub- W- 
ſiſted between them, was - moſt remarkable, 
They were inſeparable companions both in 
peace and war. They had the ſame de- 
ſigns, the ſame purſuits, and were ſwayed 
by the ſame ſpirit. They. performed many 
great exploits, At laſt Caſtor was 2 
Dattle; 


5 


; battle; and Pollux, having killed Lyncæus, 
ho ſlew him, finding it impoſſible to live 
$/ithout his brother, ſought the firſt occa- 


Au on of falling in war, 

1 | : 

lic, LVI. 

ave i ; 

f Covetouſneſs is a very great vice. The 
o. love of money is the root of all evil. 

By Money makes not ſo many true friends 


ps Mas it makes enemies, 

40.88 A heart without ſecrecy is an open lei- 
na ter, which every one may read, 

Irs, He that prevents not miſchief when it 1s 
his in his power, is a partaker of it. 


LII. 


Tullus Hoſtilius was choſen the third 

| king of Rome. He was a bold and enter- 

en priling prince, and made great improve- 
2 ments in the art of war and] military diſci- 
b- pline. He endeavoured to Sain the love of 
e. che people by his liberality. Having a large 
in patrimony of his own, ſufficient to ſup- 
„port the royal dignity, he beſtowed upoy 
d WF his poorer ſubjects the lands of the crown. 
J He declared war againſt the Albans, who 
n W had committed ſome depredations on the 
3 Roman 
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Roman territory, The du ute being te. 
ferred to three Hh atii on the lide of the 
Romans, and as many Curiatii on that x: BY; 
the Albans, victory Gele for the Ro. zn 
ans. 
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LVIII. 


Tullus, according to the conditions of the 
combat, which adjudged the dominion ct 
each ſtate to the conquerors, ſoon began to : 
have his authority acknowledged in the city 
of Alba. The Albans, however, ſoon after 
endeavoured to recover their liberty, and F 

; 


ſhake of the Roman yoke, But their 
forces, after a bloody battle, were entirely WE 
routed by the Romans. Upon this con- h 
queſt, Tullus ordered the city of Alba to 
be razed to the ground, after it had flou- e 
riſhed four hundred and eighty-ſeven years. 


LIX. 


A wicked man would not be happy, 
though he had the riches of Cræſus, the 
empire of Cyrus, and the glory of Alcx- 
ander. Wealth and honours cannot giv? 
peacę to a wounded mind, 


There 


a » 6: it; 
* r 


re 


, ic feaſt till he had firſt relieved all the poor 
Sn his neighbourhood. 


who firſt taught the art of breaking horſes. 
Being invited to the wedding of Pirithous, 


bride; bur being oppoſed by Theſeus, the 
inſeparadle friend of the bridegroom, a 


Var, wherein that hero, aſſiſted by the La- 
pithæ, totally exterminated them, almoſt a 
hundred years before the famous ſiege of 
Troy was undcriaken by the confederate 
_ Greeks. 


{-- {87 -) 


There was a law amongſt the ancient 
Romans that no man ſhould make a pub- 


LA. 


The Centaurs were a people of Theſſaly, 


one of them attempted to carry cff the 


ſkirmiſh enſued, which was ſucceeded by a 


L.XI. 


Ingratitude is a crime ſo ſhameful, that 
no man was ever found who would ac- 
knowledge himſelf guilty of it. 

The ungratetul, ſays Xenophon, are nei— 
ther fit to ſerve God, their country, nor 


their friends. 
Friendſhip 
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Friendſhip is the medicine of all mis}. I. f 

tune; but ingraritude dries up the fountain Þ hat 

{ Of all goodneſs. ; 
| LXII. 4 


. Rome was increaſed by the ruins of Alba. 
Tullus tranſplanted the inhabitants to Rome, 
ſettled them on mount Czlius, and granted 
them all the Roman privileges. He alſo Wha 
ſummoned the Latin towns, dependent on {en 
Alba, to ſubmit to Rome, and, on their hir 
refuſal, a war was declared againſt them, th: 
He incorporated the Alban nobility with he 
the lenate, and, after he had reigned thirty- ral 
two years, periſhed in a conflagration of 
his own houſe by lightning; but, more Wfo 
probably, by the wicked conſpiracies of {Will 
thule whom neither reaſon nor philoſophy 
could influence in thoſe barbarous ages. 


LXIII. 


There 1s nothing ſo engaging as a bene- 
volent diſpoſition, This remper makes a 
man's behaviour inoffenſive, affable, and 
obliging. Ir procures friends, and diſarms 
the malice of enemies. 1 

e 
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neo 
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un 


take when it is too late to rectify it. 
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He who is flow to anger is bettet than 
the mighty; and he who ruleth his ſpirit, 
Than he who taketh a city. 

To mourn without meaſure is folly; 
Hot to mourn at all is inlen{ivility, 


I. XIV. 


The man who is armed with true wiſdom 
has little to fear from the aſſaults of his 
enemies, becauſe he finds his reſource in 
ſhimſelf; while he, who depends only on 
the help of others, is often deferted when 
he moſt wants aſſiſtance, and finds his mil- 


Wiſdom 1s the companion of virtue, as 
folly is the ſiſter of vice. But. it is impoſ- 
[ble for a wicked man to be truly wiſe; 
for if he were ſo, he would ſee the folly of 
his evil ways, and turn from them. 


LXV. 


When Eumenes returned, letters were 
found ſcattered throughout the camp, in 
which great rewards were promiſed to thoſe 
who ſhould bring the head of Eumenes to 
Antigonus, But this project was vain, for 

none 
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none of the ſoldiers would betray thei; 
general. | 
When Cato was aſked his opinion, h:| 
made a ſpeech to this purpoſe : Do ye 
heſitate,“ ſaid he, „what ye ſhould deter. 
mine with reſpect to the moiſt barbarous| 
parricides? They have conſpired to ſer theirh 
country in flames; they ſolicit to the warÞ 
the nation of the Gauls, the moſt hoſi:Þ 
to the Roman ſtate.” { 


EXVI. 


It is not at all wonderful, that the bea. tho 
thens, who made deities of almoſt every V9 
thing, ſhould aſcribe divine honours to for- 
Tune. But in this more enlightened age, i! 
is molt ridiculous to make a Goddeſs vl 
her. They however do fo, who leave all] 
to her power. Day and niglit ſucceed cach 
other, whilſt ſome perſons never think how Ch 
to employ them; they truſt all to fortune 
and chance, forgetting that ſucceſs attends 


an honeſt induſtry, and that poverty 1s the = 
inſeparable companion of idleneſs. 

| * YI DST! w. 

fit 


LXVI. 


6 


LXVII. 


Cicero had been informed of all Cati- 
Wine's deſigns by the deputies; wherefore 
the unfolds the whole affair to the Pretors, 
who immediately beſet the Mulvian bridge. 
The Allobroges, without delay, furrendered 
themſelves to the Pretors. All things are 
inſtantly made known to the conſul by 
meſſengers. But a great concern and joy 
ſeized him at once; for he was glad that 
the city was reſcued from danger, but he 
. thought the puniſhing of the conſpirators 


\ : — 
vould be a burthenſome taſk to him, 


LXVIII. 
The higheſt perfection of which we are 


pl capable in this worid, is to govern our 
lives and actions by the rules which the 


n Chriſtian religion hath preſcribed us. 
. True philoſophy conſiſts more in fidelity, 
i conſtancy, juſtice, ſincerity, and the love of 


our duty, than in a great capacity. 

Paſſion is a fort of fever in the mind, 
which always leaves us weaker than it 
finds us. 


| Ls. aa 
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LXIX. 


Areopagus, or the hill of Mars, was ti 
ſeat of a court near Athens. The Judge 
were called Areopagites, who were men of 


the ſtricteſt integrity, and of the mo | 


blameleſs life. 


When Cicero was aſked his opinion con- 
cerning the immortality of the ſoul, he re: 
plied, «* For many reaſons I perſuade my- Þ 
ſelf that the ſoul is immortal; and if in Þ 
this I err, I err with pleaſure; nor will | Þ 


ever be forced out of an opinion which 
yields me ſo much delight.” 


LXX, 


After Tullus Hoſtilius, Ancus Martius, : 


the grandſon of Numa by a daughter, took 
upon him the government, He proclaimed 
war by his heralds againſt the Latins, and 
vanquiſhed them. He took a great num- 
ber of them afterwards into the city: H- 
ſurrounded the walls of Rome with a large 
ditch, and rebuilt the temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius in a moſt magnificent manner, 
He fortified the hill Janiculum on the op- 

polite 
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wooden bridge acroſs the river. 


C388 3 
poſite ſhore, and united it to the city by a 


LXXI. 


Ancus extended his views beyond the 


narrow limits of the city. He increaſed 
commerce, by building a harbour at Oſtia, 
which 1s ten miles diſtant from Rome, at 
the mouth of the river Tiber. He after- 
$ wards overcame the Volſci, Vejentes, and 
other nations, who had revolted from the 


Romans, and ſpent the latter part of his 


reign in enriching his ſubjects, and improv- 
ing the city. e died in the twenty-fourth 
| year of his reign, and left two ſons, whom 


| he committed to the care of Lucius Tar- 
auinius. 


LXXII. 


It is a juſt maxim, that“ Fortune is 
the Deity of fools.” They worſhip her 
only. But the wiſe and good man, who 
puts no confidence in her, bears her imiles 


with equanimity, and her frowns with for- 


titude, 
Thoſe who would be ſucceſsful in life 
ſhould conſider, that there is no ſuch thing 
L 3 as 


„ 


as chance, but that every thing depe rar 
on their own induitry, accompanied by he 
bleſſing of Providence, which generally Have 
tends the wile and virtuous, 


LXXII. J 
8 I 


There is but one way of fortifying Hove 
foul againſt all gloomy preſages and tlie. 
rors of mind; and that is, by ſecuring 1M 7 
ourſelves the friendſhip and protection nan 
that Being, who diſpoſes of events, and gn 


verns futurity. wor 
A man cannot be happy in this wor you 
without the hope of eternal happineſs. One 


A contented mind and a good conſcieno ame 
will make a man happy in all conditions. N to 
obt 


LXXIV. 
The fifth king of Rome was Tarquiniz: 


Priſcus. He created an hundred new Sena. 
tors from the beſt families of the Plebeiaas, 
By this addition the ſenators were increaſet 
to three hundred; which number continued 
for many ages. He alſo renewed the war 
with the Latins, and obtained a compleat 
victory over their army; and, in order t 
intimidate the neighbouring ſtates, by an 
example 


* 
* 
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Frample of ſeverity, he did not tranſplant 


he conquered to Rome, but told them for 


laves. 


LXXV. 


It becomes all men to be free from hatred, 


Jove, wrath, and compaſſion, when they de- 
berate about doubtful matters. 


Ye lee, ſays Eumenes, the dreſs and or- 
naments of your general, which not any of 
my enemies has put upon me, for that 
would be a comfort to me. I was lately 
your commander, now I am your priſoner, 
One thing I beg, that ye would let me die 
among yourſelves ; for it ſignifies nothing 
to Antigonus how or where I fall. It I 


obtain this, I free you from your oarh. 


LXXVI. 


The great philoſopher Socrates, on the 
day of his death, a little before the draught 
of poiſon was brought to him, diſcourſing 
to his friends concerning the immortality 
of the ſoul, ſaid, Whether God will ap- 
prove of my actions I know not. But this 
Jam ſure of, that I have at all times en- 
deavoured to pleaſe. him, and I have good 

hopes 
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ould 

hopes that this my endeavour will be a eps 

cepted by him.” 4 0 
Pitch upon that courſe of life which Imp 

the moſt excellent, and cuſtom will rende 

it che molt delightful. i 


LXXVII 1 
| one, 
Servius Tullius, the ſixth king of d Cl 
Romans, having conquered the Hetruſc our! 
and Vejentes, inſtituted the Cenſus, or gut ! 
neral ſurvey of the citizens, and divid:an 
the people, aps fog their rank and con ape 
dition, into ſix claſſes. Theſe again wer{Whro' 
divided into centuries. He added to th: 
city the Quirinal, Viminal, and Efquilin: 
hills. Servius, having coined money, im. 
preſſed on it the image of a ſheep, and 
from this ſtamp it took the name of V+ 
cunia. 
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LXX VIII. 


All who are wiſe will ſhun temptations, 
and will not be deceived by appearances 
Vice, folly, and danger, often lurk under 
the molt inviting forms. Let us try the 


tree, for by its fruit we ſhall know it. 
Let us conſider and beware, for he who 
would 


ould avoid ſorrow, mult be wary in his 
Jeps; and he who would ſhun misfortune, 
St be careful to take wiſdom for his 
4 @mpanion. 
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LXXIX. 


He is miſerable who neither loves any 
one, nor is beloved by any. 
Chabrias being ſurrounded by a con- 
Jourſe of the enemy, fought very bravely ; 
ut his ſhip being ſtruck with a roſtrum be- 
an to ſink. Though he might have ef- 
1{aped by ſwimming, if he would have 
hrown himſelf into the ſea, becauſe the 
et of the Athenians was at hand, he 
hoſe rather to periſh than to quit the ſhip 
„which he had failed. Wherefore he was 
ain by the darts of the enemy fighting 
and to hand. 


LXXX. 


Diana had a moſt magnificent temple at 
pheſus; it was ſupported by a hundred 
ad twenty-ſeven pillars, which were built 

MW} a hundred and twenty-ſeven kings. Each 
MI! the pillars was ſixty feet high. The 
tatue of the Goddeſs was of ebony. 


| Whilt 
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Whilſt rheſe things are done, it is told 
at Lacedzemon, that a new war had broke 
out at Athens. King Pauſanias is ſent thi. 
ther, who being moved with pity of the 
exiled people, reſtored their country to the 
miſerabie citizens, and ordered the ten ty. 
raiits to remove to Elculis, 


LXXXI. 
The ſtag, if he eſcapes the hunters, ge- 


nerally lives to a great age. Some authors 
ſay, that he attains to three hundred years. 
But this ſeems to be a fable. It is evident, 
however, that he is a very long-lived ani- 
mal, from many circumſtances inconteſti- 
bly proved, Nature has endued him with 
a remarkable ſwiftneſs of foot, and the 
branches which ſpring from his head are 
equally uſeful and ornamental. 


LXXXII. 


Servius Tullius was murdered in the 
forty-fourth year of his reign by the vil- 
lainy of his ſon-in-law, Tarquin the proud, 


who was the laſt king of the Romans. He. 


took poſſeſſion of the kingdom, withour 
even the form of an clection. He neither 
| conſulted 


! 
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| conſulted the ſenate nor the people: and as he 
| alcended the throne by murder, fo he main- 


„ 


tained it by cruelty and iajuſtice; for he 
put to death many ſenators who retuled to 


| countenance his tyranny. At laſt he was 
turned out of the city and his kingdom, 
in the twenty-third year of his reign, in 
the fixty-eighth Olympiad, and five hun- 
| dred and fix years before Chriſt, 


LXXXIII. 


Time is the great deſtroyer of all things. 


There is nothing in this world which ſhall 


not, ſooner or later, ſubmit to its ſtroke. 


Our time paſſes away, and every moment 
| brings us nearer to an inviſible world. Let 
us therefore mark every day of our exiſt- 
| ence with ſome act of religion or virtue, 
which may make our memory dear to the 


good, and our deeds approved by heaven. 
Happy ſhall we be, if we thus employ our 
time, 


LXXXIV. 


Cæſar gave up the kingdom of Egypt to 
Cleopatra, and paſted over from Alexan- 
dria into Syria. | 

Darius, 


* 
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Darius, that he might reduce Greec: 


under his authority, fitted out a fleet ct 
five hundred ſhips, and ſet Datis and Ar. 
taphernes over it, who came to Attica, 


and led out their troops into the plain dt 
Marathon. It is diſtant about ten mile: 
from the city of Athens. The Arhenians, Þ 
though much alarmed, ſought aſſiſtance no 
where but from the Lacedæmonians. But 
at home ten prætors were choſen to com- 


mand the army. 


LXXXV. 
When Arcon, the Lyric poet, was ſailing 


from Leſbos to Italy, the ſailors reſolved to 


throw him into the lea, that they might gct 
his money; but Arcon intreated, that they 
would ſuffer him firſt to play a tune upon 
his harp, which was granted. Upon this 
Arcon tuned his harp, and played fo art- 
fully, that by the ſweetneſs of his muſic he 
drew the dolphins round the ſhig, who, 
when he was caſt into the ſea, received him 
on their backs, and carried him to Te- 
nedos. 


LXXXVI 
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LXXXVI. 


Beauty, wit, eloquence and fame are 

i Þ eagerly deſired by perſons in every rank of 

te. They are the parent's wiſh for his child, 

the ambition of the young, and the admira- 

vÞ tion of the old. And yet, in what num- 

{Þ berleſs inſtances have they proved to thoſe 

- © who poſſeſſed them, no other than ſhining 

| ſnares, ſeductions to vice, inſtigations to 

| folly, and, in the end, ſources of miſery ? 

| Comfortably might their days have paſſed, 

had they been leſs conſpicuous. But the 

| diſtinctions which brought them forth to 

notice conferred ſplendor, and withdrew 
| happineſs. ; 


; LXXXVII. 


Ceæſar divided his army into five parts, 
left one at Brunduſium, another at Hydrun- 
tum, and another at Tarentum. Quintus 
Valerius being ſent with another, ſeized 
Sardinia, very fruitful in corn. By his 
order Aſinius Pollio went to Sicily, which 
Cato governed, 

He pitched his camp ſix miles from the 
„ enemy, and was at that time three days 
J. journey from Tarentum. 
M LXXXVIII. 
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LXXXVIII. 


The two magiſtrates to whom the {. 


preme authority was committed, after te 
extinction of the regal government, wereÞ 
called conſuls, to put them in mind, that 


it was their duty to conlult and have in 


view the glory and preſervation of the fc. 


public. 


which none of the Romans after Julius 
Ceſar had attempted to invade. THe added, 
likewiſe, ſome iſlands, lying in the ocean be- 
yond Britain, to the Koman empire, 


LXXXIX. 


Cicero, the greateſt of the Roman oratot 
was born at Arpinum. Cicero removed 
trom Arpinum to Rome. The excellent 


endowments of his mind ſoon made him 
famous at Rome, After he had diſcharged 


ſeveral other offices of the Roman republic 


he was at Jaſt made conſul. Cicero gave 
ſuch remarkable proots of watchtulnels and 
induſtry in the copſulſhip, that he was called 
the father of his country. This honou: 
was given to none before Cicero. 


Claudius Ca:ſar made war upon Britain, Þ 


— 
18. 


XC. 


„ Caligula reigned three years, ten months, 
and eight days. 

Pluto deſired of Jupiter that Proſerpine 
might be given to him in marriage. Jupiter 
ſaid, that Ceres would not ſuffer her daugh- 
ter to live in hell; but he bid him {teal 
her whilſt the gathered lowers upon mount 
tna, which is in Sicily, Ceres afterwards 
obtained of Jupiter that ſhe thould be with 
her zometimes. 
i 


XCl. 


When we do any thing which we ovght 
not to do, it is commendable and honour- 
able to acknowledge our error. No one is 
IJ abſolutely perfect: but it is deſpicable and 
mean to deny a fault, and hide a failing at. 
che expence of truth. If the motive be to 
18 fave our reputation it is highly erroneous, 
- | fince honeſty, upon all occations, is the only 
true foundation of laſting reſpect. Other 
offences may be forgiven by our friends, 
but a liar will always be branded with in- 
famy, and his character held in deteſtation 


and contempt. 
| M 2 XCII. 
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XCII. 


The metropolis of Egypt, which was fer. 
merly the ancient city Memphis, is the 
largeſt city in the world. Alexandria and 
Thebes are alſo cities in Egypt, where 
the former was built by Alexander the Great, 
and the latter once had in it an hundred 
royal palaces. The pyramids in this coun. 
try will never ceaſe to be a ſubject of won. 
der and admiration, The money which wa 
Paid for onions to the workmen was ng |ek 
than a hundred and twenty thouſand pounds 
The kings of Egypt were buried in th:k 
pyramids, 


XCIII. 
Tarquinius Superbus being baniſhed from 


Rome, implored the aſſiſtance of Porſenna, 
king of the Hetruſci, who waging war with 
the Romans, ſeized upon the Janiculum, 
Horatius Cocles alone ſuſtained the aſſault 
of the enemy on the Sublician bridge, til 
the bridge was cut down behind him. Then 
he plunged into the Tiber, and ſwam over 
ſafe to the Romans, amidſt the darts of ths 
enemy. Clælia, wo, a Roman Lady, on 

1 8 0. 
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the hoſtages, having eluded her keepers, 
am over the Tiber, amidſt the darts of 
the Hetruſci. 


e. | 
The Scriptures teach us our duty to God 


d men. They communicate truths, which 
iloſophy could never inveſtigate. No 
man compoſition can be compared to 
em. They are calculated both to profit 
d to pleaſe. They inform the underſtand- 
g, elevate the affections, and entertain the 
nagination. They point out the way to 
-aven, the abode of the Juſt, and the 
ward of the faithful. 

Aſk, and it ſhall be given you; ſeek, 
nd ye ſhall find; knock, and it ſhall be 
pened to you, 


XCV. 


Aſia is ſuperior to Europe and Africa, in 
e extent of its territofies. It ſtretches 
to all climates, from the frozen wilds of 
iberia, where the hardy inhabitants, cloath- 
] in furs, are drawn in fledges over the 
ow, to the ſultry regions of India, whe. e 
be people, ſeated upon lofty elephants, ſhel- 

M 3 ter 


the king's ſecretary. Being apprehended, 
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themſelves from the ſcorching ſun by th | 
ſpreading umbrella, 


XCVI. 


Mutius Scævola, a young Roman, via 
an undaunted courage, reſolved, ſingly, tf 
attempt the life of Porſenna, in the midi 
of his army; but by a miſtake he ſtabbed 


and carried before the king, he thruſt hi 
right hand into the fire, and burnt it; an! 
at the ſame time declared to the king, tha 
three hundred Romans, as reſolute as him 
ſelf, had ſworn to take away his life. 


XCVII. 


Porſenna, amazed at the intrepidity c 
Mutius, returned him his ſword, and di 
miſſed him, with an admiration of the Re 
man reſolution. He alſo quitted the intere!. 
of Tarquin, and made peace with the Ro 
mans. Upon the breaking up of his army 
Porſenna gave a ſignal mark of generoii 
and eſteem for his new allies. He ger 
orders, that all the proviſion in his cam? 
ſhould be left to the Romans. The R 
mans, alto, not to be hehind this prince 2 

genero!), 


C73 


hs | generoſity, ſent him a triumphal robe, and 
other enſigas of royalty uſed by the kings 
; of Rome. 


XCVIII. 


The faireſt productions of human wit, 
after a few readings, like gathered flowers, 
ed wither in our hands, and loſe their fra- 
M grance 3 but the Holy Scriptures, theſe un- 
fading plants of paradile, become till more 
na and more beautiful, the longer we are ac- 
MM cuſtomed ro them. Their bloom appears 
MW to be daily heightened ; freſh odours are 
diffuſed, and new tweets are extracted from 
them. 


XCIX. 


Aſia, though the ſecond, is the principal 
quarter of the globe, tor in Aſia the great 
Creator of the world planted the garden of 
Eden, in which he tormed the firſt man 
and firſt woman, from whom the human 
race was to ſpring. Aſia became again the 
nurſery of the world, after the deluge, from 


WM which the. deſcendants of Noah diſperſed 
o-Mtheir variqus colonies into all the other 
parts of the globe. Here the great work 


of 


148) 


of our redemption was accompliſhed by our | 
blefſed Saviour, and from hence the light of 
the goſpel was carried into all the known 
nations by his diſciples and followers. 


Go 


Publius Sulpicuis and Decius Mus, the 
conſuls, being ſent out as generals againſt 
Pyrrhus, and a battle being fought, Pyr. 
rhus was wounded, his elephants killed, and 
twenty thouſand of his men ſlain, We 
may hence obſerve, that, with all the mo- 
dern inventions for the deſtruction of man- 
kind in battle, the ſlaughter of theſe times 
is but a ſhadow of that of former ages. 


Cl. 


The Trojans were originally a Gre- 
cian colony. Dardanus, their firſt king, 
came from Arcadia. The name Ilium, by 


which their chief city was known to ti: 


Greeks, is thought to have been derived 


from llus, and the name Troy from Tros. 


Priam, its laſt king, had arrived to a very 
high pitch of wealth and power, He was 
the father of fifty ſons. The walls of Troy 


were rebuilt by him. He changed the name 


| 2 


r 


pf the city to Pergamus, and reigned for 
any years with great proſperity, 


CII. 


Prudence is the guide and miſtreſs of 
uman Life. Her maxims are univerſal, 
nd all the virtues learn upon her. 

Put a bridle on thy tongue, ſet a guard 
fore thy lips, left the words of thine own 
nouth deſtroy thy peace. Of much ſpeak- 

g cometh repentance, but in filence is 
atety. | 
A talkative man is a nuiſance to ſociety z 
hs torrent of his words overwhelmeth con- 
erlatlon. 


CIII. 


The principal rivers which water Aſia 
ethe Tigris and Euphrates, between Ara- 
a and Perſia, and the Ganges in India. 
he Jatter is the largeſt and moſt famous 
ver of all Aſia, and its ſource, according 
the opinion of the Indians, is celeſtial, 
hey ſay, that one of their Gods pours it 
om his mouth on mount Ima, from whence 
ſing through many States, and directing 
118 


| (: 180: }) 
. its courſe to the South, it diſcharges itſelf 
into the ſea by ſeveral mouths, 


CIV. 


When the conſular government ceaſed at 
Rome, inſtead of two conſuls, Decemvin 
were created, who had the ſupreme power; 
and the tribuneſhip was alfo ſuſpended, 
They compiled a body of laws brought 
over from Greece, and particularly from 
Athens. Theſe being inicribed on twelve 
tables, were called the laws of the twelve 
tables. But within a few years, by the am- 
bition and tyranny of Appius Claudius, the 
government reverted to the conſuls, 
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ueen Hecuba, Priam's ſecond wife 
having dreamt that ſhe ſhould bring fort 
a fire-brand, by which the city of Tro 
ſhould be reduced to aſhes, Priam was 
much alarmed, that he ordered the chi'd 
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. who happened to be a boy, to be expo ppc 
| as ſoon as born. "The child was name 
Paris; and, notwithſtanding the order ury 


his father, was, by the care of Hecuba, pre 
ſerved, and - privately educated, Wit 


gro \ 
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gfown Up, he appeared at court, where his 
eautiful perſon attrafted general admira- 
tion. Upon this he ventured to diſcover 
Shimſelf to Priam, who was fo delighted 
with his figure and accompliſhments, that 
ie thought 1 no more of the dream, 


CVI. 


By a laudable emulation, the ſpirit of 
2 man is exalted within him. He riſes like 
the palm-tree, in ſpite of oppreſſion; and, 
s an eagle in the firmament of heaven, 
he ſoars aloft, and fixes his eyes on the 
olories of the ſun. The examples of emi- 
nent men are in his viſions by night, and 
his delight is to follow them all the day. 
He forms great deſigns, he rejoices in the 
xecution of them, and his name goes forth 
to the ends of the world, 
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CVII. 


Argus had an hundred eyes. He was 
appointed by Juno to guard and torment a 
young nymph whoſe name was I6, Mer- 
ry, "commiſſioned by Jupiter, deſcended 
from heaven to deliver her. He found 
rgus employed about his charge. Sit- 
ting 
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ting down by him, he began to tell him to: 
ries, by virtue of which, and of his charm. 
ing rod, he at length lulled all his hun. 
dred eyes to fleep, which being done, he 
New him, by cutting off his head. Where. 
upon Juno took the eyes of her ſervant, 
and placed them in the tail of the peacock... 


CVIIL lies 


® About fix years after the decemviral 
power was aboliſhed, military tribunes, with 
conſular authority, were created at Rome. \ 
But they were in a ſhort time conſtrained ton 
lay down their office, and conſuls were againWuac 
appointed. The public buſineſs alſo in-Whis 
creaſing, new magiſtrates were choſen, named 
Cenſors, to make the cenſus of the people, 
and to inſpect their manners. Cornelius 
Coſſus, a military tribune, having ſlain To- 
lumnius, king of the Vejentes, with his own 
hand, preſented the Spolia Opima to jqu- 
piter Feretrius, 


CIX. 


Paris, upon his arrival at Sparta, was 
received in the moſt kind and hoſpitavk 


manner by Menelaus, who had ſi to 
t 


— 
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that kingdom in the right of his wife He- 4 
len, the daughter of T'yndarus ; but Paris 
falling in love with Helen, prevailed upon 
her to run away with him, and thereby 
plunged his country into an abyſs of mil- 
jortunes. We may, however, trace the cauſe 
oi the Trojan war to a higher ſource ſtill, 
"Wand attribute it to an hereditary animoſity, 
KW hich had long ſubſiſted between the fami- 

lies of Agamemnon and Priam. 


CE. 


Menelaus, fired with indignation at the 
nſult committed againſt him by. Paris, per- 
ſuaded his brother Agamemnon to eſpouſe 

is quarrel ; and, by their joint efforts, the 
two brothers brought all the other powers 
pf Greece to unite in the ſame cauſe, and 
o bind themſelves by an oath either to re- 
over Helen or to ruin Troy. Agamem- 
non was choſen commander in chief of this 
grand confederacy. Aulis was the general 
endezvous of all the Grecian forces, who, 
men aſſembled there, compoſed alrogether 
mn army of an hundred thouſand men. 
he fleet deſtined to carry them to Troy 
onſiſted of about one thouſand one e 
6 N ; red 
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dred and fiſty veſſels. The gallies of By {ive 


tia carried each one hundred and twerrn 
men, and thoſe of Philoctetes fifty. The 
veſſels had no deck, but were made like 
open boats, 
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CXI. But 

The heart of the envious man is gall and 
bitrerneſs. The good that happens t 
another is to him an evil. The fuccels d 
his neighbour makes him unhappy. Hatte 
and malice render his life miſerable, ant 
envy diſturbs the peace of his foul. Hz 
teels in his own breaſt no love of gvodae!. 
and therefore believes that his neighbour i 
Jike unto himſelf. He endeavours to 0 
preciate thoſe that exce) him, and puts: 
bad interpretation on all-their actions. 


CXII. 
The love of fame is juſtly ſtiled the un 


werſal paſſion; all men ſeem to poſſeßs i: 
But in the purſuit of applauſe, as in that c 
-happineis, it fails out, that different pevj! 
take diiterent roads to attain it. In the d 
fire itſeif there is certainly nothing amis 
It is implanted in our nature, as an 1c" 

ty 


1 


ive to virtue; and, doubtlefs, to this we 
de many of the beſt and greateſt actions 
nich have been performed. If it were 
aken away the world would become worſe 
han it is, as the force of example in the 
2uſe of virtue would be far leſs prevalent. 7 
But the excels of any thing is bad. | 


CXIII. 


The Celtæ, who inhabited that part of 
taly which was afterwards called Cifalpine 
aul, being incenſcd by Quintus Fabius, 
ne ambaſſacor of the Roman people, at 
he ſiege of Cluſium, a town of the He- 
ruſci, turned their arms againſt the Ro- 
zans, and, having cut off their forces at 
az river Allia, ſeized upon the city, under j 
heir leader Brennus, and deftroyed it with . |] 
ire and ſword, Rome was burnt in the | 
hree hundred and fixty-fifth year after it 
vas built. 4 


— 


CXIV. 


To avoid the general ſlaughter, many 
tizens had taken refuge in the Capitol. 
his was beſieged by the Gauls; and in 
ne dead of nige they had contr. ved to 

2 take 


1 


take it by ſurprize, but they were diſcover; 
by the cackling and noite of the facr, 
geeſe, which were kept in the temple « 
Juno, On this alarm Manlius, a patricis 
of great courage, ſirſt attacked the eren, 
and the Romans drove the beſiegers dou 
the rock. For this heroic behaviour Ma 
lius was rewarded with the additional nar 
of Capitolinus. | 


CXV. 


The Greeks having landed on the pla 
of Troy, ſoon perceived that the Trojr 
were as brave as themſelves. In the mes 
time Ulyiſes and Menelaus were ſent 
Priam, to demand the reſtitution of Hel: 
But that prince, in oppoſition to the opinic 
of his council, having refuſed to comp) 
with the requeſt, both parties made vizo 
ous preparations for war. The Greeks, att 
defeating the Trojans in two different er 
gagements, found themſelves under the ne 
ceſſity of dividing their forces, that the 
might the more eaſily procure proviſions 
This gave leiſure to the Trojans to neg 
ciate with the neighbouring ſtates ſor aſi! 
ance. 
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6 CXVI. 


The happineſs of parents, my young 
ends, is 1o connected with the goudnets 
f their children, that if they are undutikul, 
egligent, and wicked, their parents will be 
iſerable. And can ye bear the thought 
making them unhappy, whole ſole aim 


eceive with ſullennels that advice which is 
eſigned entirely for your good? Do not 
hey provide for all your wants? And are 
e not indebted to their. kindnels for your 


yhich you. enjoy? Obedience to your pa- 
ents is one of the firſt duties ye can per- 


nake tor thoſe continual favours which ye 
ally receive. 


CA VII. 


The eagle is one of the ſtrongeſt birds. 
lt is likewiſe the moſt voracious. It has 
been reported of the lion that he will not 
rey upon carcaſes; but the contrary is true 
of the eagle, which, notwithſtanding, is no 
leis fierce in its attacks upon living animals. 


\ N 3 | Birds, 


n life is to promote your felicity.? Can ye 


vol, your cloathing, and every convenience 
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Birds, beaſts, and even ſerpents, are its prey, 
And if the dove often falls a victim to thi 
feathered tyrant, the hare, with all its {wijt. 


neſs, cannot always cſcape its talons. Buy 


when the cagle and the ſerpent meet, , 
combat is long and doubtful. 


CXVIII. 


When the Romans were challenged to : 
ſingle combat by a Gaul cf prodigious bulk 
and ftature, the challenge was accepted by 
Titus Manlivs, who flew his foe, and having 
taken a golden chain from his neck, was, on 
that account, called Jorquatus. Valerius, 
too, killed a Gaul of like ſize, by the 
aſſiſtance of a raven, which, perching on 
his helmet, had annoyed his antagoniſt with 
its wings and beak, and got the ſurname 0: 
Corvinus. 


, 


CXIX. 
The nine firſt years of the Trojan war 


were conſumed in various engagements of 

no great importance. The Greeks during 

that time employed themſelves chiefly in 
ravaging the territories: of Priam and his 

allies. It is therefore true that the war - 
| e1nu 
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tinued ten years. But it is not true, as is 
commonly believed, that the city of 7] roy 
was beſieged all that ſpace; for it was not 
till the ſpring of the tenth year that the 
Greeks formed the ſiege. 


CXX. 


As human nature is ſubje&t to many 
wants, the Almighty has ordained that we 
ſhould live rogether, and that numbers, by 
helping each other, ſhould procure thoſe 
conveniencies which no man alone could 
obtain. Every perſon, therefore, has ſome 
duties to per ſorm, which are known by the 
name of ſocial duties; becaule, if it were 

Mble for us to live quite alone, thoſe du- 
ties could nor be exerted. For had we no 
parents,. we could not obey them ; had we 
no brothers or ſiſters, we could not love 
them; had we no friends or inſtructors, we 
could not be thankful and attentive to them; 
and if we knew no perfons_ who were poor 
and wretched, we could not. be kind and 
charitable.. 


CXXI. 
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CXXI. 
hs 


Narciſſus, according to Ovid, was a beau. ſto 
tiful youth, who delighted 1n hunting, ard ie 
as beloved by Eccho, then a nymph, 
3 he equally flig):ted her, and al 
his admirers. At length, viewing his own 
face in a fountain, he fell in love with 
himſelf, and conſtantly reforted to the ſtream 
to court his own ſhadow. But when he per- 
ceived the beautiful form retire, as often az 
he withdrew, and mock his purſuit, he“! 


he ſtretched out his hands to embrace it, be 
fell into the greateſt agonies of paſſion, and th 
with vain prayers invoked the inſubſtantialh 
form. g 
| J th 
CXXII. Ich 
Narciſſus, though at laſt convinced ot ef 
his miſtake, could not conquer his unhap} Ml © 
paſſion, but ſtill continued to pine with 2M 
prepoſterous love of his own perſon, Th: 
his form waſted, his beauty decayed, nc 
the breath of life at laſt foriook him. Bu! 
when his body was ſought to be interrec, Wh | 
in its ſtead they found a flower, which ſtil C 


retains his naine, and perpetuates his me- 
mory. | . 
there 


„ 


There is not a greater vanity or folly than 

hat of ſelf · admiration; he who is addicted 
uo it will court a vain ſhadow, and will 
& ver, like the youth in the fable, find him- 
f diſappointed, 


5 CXXIII. 


In the four hundred and ſeventy- ſeventh 
year from the building of the city, though 
the name of Rome was now become famous, 
yet the Roman arms had not been carried 
out of Italy. That it might be known, 
therefore, what their forces were, a ſurvey | 
was taker, and the number of citizens ap- 
peared to be two hundred and ſixty- two 
J thouſand three hundred and thirty-three, 
though they had hardly ever ceaſed from | 

wars. The firſt forcign war was declared 
againſt the Africans Appius Claudius and } 
Quintus Fulvius being conſuls. The Ro- 
mans were victorious, 


CXXIV, 


Hector, the ſon of Priam, flew Patro- 
clus, whom Achilles very much loved. 
Achilles, furious for the loſs of his friend, 
torgetting his refeatment to Agamemnon, 
joined: 


1 
| <> 
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joined his forces to the reſt of the Grecia 
army, beat the Trojans, and ſacrificed, «ff 
the tomb of Patroclus, twelve of the go. 


bleſt priſoners taken by him in the engage. 1 
ment. He alſo engaged with Hector, and pf 
killed him. Achilles himlelf was ſoon after {vid 
ſlain by Paris, who, in like manner, fell in ten 
a ſhort time by the hand of Philoctetes. Nen 
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CXXV. 
The near connection which ſubſils be— 


tween children of the ſame family, ſhould 
incite them to mutual kindneſs. A nov! 
mind will endeavour to promote the hapyi- 
neſs of all around ir, and will not ſuffer an 
ill temper to diſturb the peace of its belt 
friends, In this life numberieſs troubles 
will unavoidably ariſe z but he who gives to: 
ain to others without any juſt cauſe, mult tur 
expect to ſuffer the miſeries which his con- We?! 
duct deſerves. Since God has done fo n 
much to promote the happineſs of mankind, No 
he will ſurely puniſh thoſe who oppoſe his 
benevolent deligns by their perverſe di- re 
poſitions. 8 th 
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I. 
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x The oak is one of the ſtrongeſt trees 
na pf che foreſt, It has been ſaid to be a 
ter rhole century in growing, to continue a 
in entury in perfection, and to be another 
kentury in decaying. Though this account 
x exaggerated, yet it is certain that it 
ouriſhes a long time, of which we have 
nany inſtances in this land. This tree ge- 
erally reſiſts the greateſt tempeſts, except 
when it is ſtruck by lightening, which ſome- 
imes cleaves it to the ground. 


CXXVII. 


The Romans having vanquiſhed the Cat— 
thaginians, received ſeventy-tuur towns upon 
ſurrender. After this, Cajus Duilius brit 
gaincd a naval victory over the Carthagi- 
mans. In the mean time Regulus was ap- 
pointed proconſul in Africa. He engaged 
with the enemy and defeated them; and no 
peace could be obtained from him but on 
tie moſt hard conditions. The Lacedæmo- 
mans ſent troops to their aſſiſtance, under 
Nantippus, a brave and experienced gene- 
tal. Fortune now favoured the Carthagi- 
nians. 


1 


nians: Regulus was defeated and taken 
priſoner, with five hundred Romans, che 
companions of his misfortune. 


CXXVIII. 


The Romans, however, proſecuted theft 
war, and at laſt obliged the Carthaginian; Hing 
to ſue for peace. The latter ſent Regulus, 
accompanied by their ambaſſadors, to Rome, 
to propoſe terms of peace. Regulus had 
now been a priſoner in Carthage five year, 
and before his departure from that city he 
had been obliged to take an oath that he; 
would return, in caſe the embaſly proved {thi 
unſucceſsful. But he adviſed the Romans cot 
not to make peace with the Carthaginians; {ral 
and returning to Carthage, according to his th: 
engagements, he was put to death in the 


molt cruel manner, fre 
4 {h 

CXXIX. 
he 


The Trojans, having loſt their beſt com- Im 
manders, repoſed their laſt hope on the WG 
famous Palladium, a ſtatue of Minerva, 
which was ſaid to have dropt into their 
city from heaven. It was commonly be- 


lieved, that while this ſtatue remained with- 
in 


G 
in the walls of Troy, the city could not be 
ken. At length, however, Antencr and 
Eneas are reported to have treacherouſly 
Eelirered it to the Greeks, and at the ſame 
time to have betrayed the city, by throw- 
wing the gates open to the enemy in the 
night. But molt authors ſay, that the 
Greeks took Troy by ſurprize. 


ad 
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ie 

he Men of good underſtanding eſteem every 
ed thing according to its worth; and, thereſore, 
ns conſider riches, beauty, or rank, as acciden- 


tal advantages which can add no honour to 
is the poſſeſſor. 
he Every bleſſing which we enjoy is derived 
from infinite goodneſs, and, inſtead of pride, 
ſhou!d always excite gratitude. 

If we have a greater ſhare of the riches, 
honours, and pleaſures of this life than 


n. many others, we ought to remember, that 
he WGod has beſtowed theſe advantages upon 
d, 


us, not entirely for ourſelves, but for the 
"! {Wake of our brethren, 


O CXXXI, 


E 40 


CXXXI. JU 


The tranquillity of Rome, after the fir! 
Punic war, laſted ſcarce twenty-four years 
Saguntum, a city in Spain, in alliance wid 
the Roman people, being deſtroyed by Han- 


nibal, the Carthaginian general, gave occaW*. 
ſion to the ſecond Punic war. Hannibal, th 
leaving his brother Aſdrubal in Spain, 10 
marches over the Alps into Italy. Corne- U 


lius Scipio meets him at Ticinum, but, Fr 
having loſt his army, he himſelf narrow] * 
eſcaped. | 75 


CXXXII. 


The army of Flaminius was entirely 
routed at the Jake Thraſymene. The ge 


neral himſelf fell in the battle. Fabiu be 
Maximus, ho was ſent with four Legion; W. 
in queſt of Hannibal, checked a little u of 
enemies Career. But a total overthrow wal th 
received at Cannæ, a village of Apulia, b 

the raſhneſs of Terentius Varro. So gre 

was the number of the flain, that a buſhe 

of gold rings, which had been taken from s 


the hands of the Roman knights, was ſenl 


2 


„ 


to Carthage. But the following year Mar. 
cus Claudius Marcellus, fighting a ſuccels- 
ful battle at Nola, made it appear that 
Hannibal could be conquered, 


Is, CX XXII. 


Menclaus, by recovering Helen, reaped 


2 an apparent advantage from the ſucceſs of 
* the Trojan war. To the other Greeks it 
proved a ſource of the bittereſt misfortunes. 
3 The fields of Troy were enriched with the 
or blood of their beſt commanders and ſol- 
wh diers, of whom the far greater part were 


buried there; and the remains of their army, 
after being conſiderably diminiſhed by the 
diſaſters of a tempeſtuous voyage, found, 
on their arriva] at home, nothing but mor- 
tifications and diſappoin.ments of the moſt 
cruel kind. Their chief, Agamemnon, had 
been bur a ſhort time in his own kingdom, 
when he was murdered by Egyptus, the fon 
of Thyeſtes, who uſurped his throne, as 
the reward of his villainy. 


CXXXIV. 


I beſeech you, my young friends, to main- 
tain a facred regard to truth in all your 
O 2 thoughts, 
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thoughts, words, and actions. Difdain due thi 
appearance of falſrhood, nor allow the ima ve 
af deceit a place in your mind. Ihis f. ha 
jolution will eftabliſh your reputation on te an 
firmeſt foundation, Ye will have no feat isi. 
of any private enquiries, nor of any ſecret th 
diſcovery., Being open, candid, and honeſt, de 
ye will receive the confidence of all your thi 
friends, and be entitled to the approbariomif of 


of that Being, who is ſtiled the God « 
truth, 


CXXXV, 


A good heart is an object worthy of ad. 
miration in every ſtation, and in all circun 5, 
ſtances. 


The labours of many months and year; N 
may periſh in a moment of time. 5 
When a man fears nothing but a witnelsiſ _ 


and a judge, what will he nor do in the | 
dark? 
When the ſcene of life is ſhut up, we . 
ſlave will be above his matter, if he h x 
acted better. (+ 


CXXXVI. tt 


The oak was eſteemed ſacred among the a 
Romans. Ir ſtood at Cæſar's gate, tog?- 
cher 


(- 109-3 


ther with the laurel, which was held in high 
veneration; and they even pretended to 
have ſome which delivered oracles. The 
of ancient Bricons, the firſt inhabitants of theſe 
car iſlands, alſo held it ſacred ; and ſome of 
re their Druids, or prieſts, are ſaid to have 
„delivered their lectures on the religion of 
ur their country from the ſpreading branches 
ang of this lofty tree. 


CXXXVII. 
Antiochus, king of Syria and Aſia, made 


war upon the Romans, at the inſtigation of 
Hannibal. Scipio was ſent againſt him. 
Both armies came to an engagement at 
Magneſia. The battle laſted with great 
obſtinacy for ſome hours, when the Syrian 


own chariots, which were armed with ſcythes, 
being driven back upon his ſoldiers, con- 
tributed very much to his overthrow. There 
fell that day of the Syrian army, as well in 


the camp, fifty thouſand foot,, and four 
thouſand horſe. One thouſand four hundred 


and their guides. . 
9 3 


troops were at laſt defeated; and the king's 


the battle as in the purſuit and plunder 6f i 


were taken priſoners, with fifteen elephants: 


CXXXVIIL. 
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CXXXVIII. 


Though the Romans obtained ſo great: 
victory over the Syrians, they only loſt tus 
hundied foot, and twenty-four horſe. Al, 
the cities of Aſia Minor now ſubmitted t 
the conquerors. Anticchus then fued tor 
peace, which was granted him on theſe 
terms; © That he ſhould retire out of 
Europe and Afia, and deliver up Hannibal, 
the author of the war,” who, that he might 
not fall into the hands of his enemies, {wal- 
lowed poiſon, and died, in the year of thc 
city five hundred and eighty-one. 


CXXXIX. 


The youngelt of us all may die in a ſhort 
time; but the aged cannot live long. Green 
truit may be plucked off, or ſhaken down, 
but the ripe will fall of itſelf, 

If every man would do to others as he 
would with others to do to him, evil would 
be baniſhed from the world, peace and 
righteouſneſs would flouriſh; man would 
approach nearer to the divine nature, and 
carth would be a repreſentation of heaven. 


CXL. 


After Scipio had conquered Antiochus, 
he returned to Rome, and triumphed with 
great glory. As his brother, on account of 
the reduction of Africa, had received the 
name of Africanus, ſo he, in imitation of 
him, received the name of Aljaticus, be- 
cauſe he had ſubdued Aſia. 

Scipio Afficanus, being afterwards accuſed 
by the ſenate of defrauding the treaſury, 
betook himſelf to Linternum, a town of 
Campania, where he ſpent the latter part of 
his life in cultivating the muſes, and con- 
verſing with learned men. When he died 
he ordered the following words to be en- 
graved on his tomb: © Ungratetul country, 
thou ſhalt not poſſeſs my alhes.” 
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CXLI. 


Dangers are generally inſeparable from 
greatneſs. A private and obſcure ſtation is 
lafeſt. To be great, is to be ſet as a mark 
for all the ſhafts of misfortune, to be ex- 
poſed to all the ſtorms of adverſe fate, which 
delights in ſporting with perſons in exalted 
ſtations. Content dwells not with power, 

i neither 


1 


neither is ſecurity the child of wealth an 
honour, If ye would taſte the ſerene } Joj 
of lite, flee far from greatneſs, and makz 
your abode with the daughter of ſimplicity, 


CXLII. 


Hannibal was one of the greateſt gener:'s va 
the world ever produced. If, immediately W ſhi 
after the taking of Capua, he had led his th. 
victorious forces to Rome, in order to b<-Þ ci: 
ſiege that city, and had not ſuffered ther th 
courage to be enervated, while they were n th 
winter-quarters, hardly any fault can be im- 
puted to him during the ſeventeen years of 

the Punic war. But this only ſhews tha: 
human nature is frail, and that the greatet 
have their errors. TI heſe failings, howeve:, C 
are totally abſorbed in the ſhining parts ci P* 
his character. He had the preſence d 
mind, even in the heat and fire of action, “ 
to take all advantages. And, though his b 
army conſiſted of ſo great a variety of ne- U 
tions, yet he had never any inſurrection in b 
his camp, either againſt himſelf, or any e © 
his captains. 0 


CXLII. 
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Hannibal was not only the warrior, but 
che ſtateſman, So ſuperior and univerſal 

was his genius, that he graſped all parts of 

government; and ſo great were his natural 

talents, that he was able to diſcharge the 
various functions of it with glory. He 
gone as conſpicuouſly in the cabinet as in 
"1s the field, being equally capable of filling 
*- civil or military employments. In a word, 
there were united in his perſon the warrior, 
the ſenator, and the financier, 


CXLIV. 


When the wiſe men were commanded by 
Cyrus to declare what was the ſtrongeit 
power upon earth, they were all at a loſs 
tor an anſwer, But the prophet Daniel, 
who was endued with wiſdom from on high, 
being conſulted, anſwered, © that truth was 
the ſtrongeſt,“ and ſupported his aſſertion 
by ſuch weighty arguments, that no body 
could controvert them. Thus his under- 
ſtanding was approved by the king, and all 
the ſages were humbled in his pretence, 
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The Carthaginians diſregarding treaties, 
and making war upon Maſiniſſa, gave occa. 
ſion to the third Punic war, when it waz 
determined in the Roman Senate that Car. 
thage muſt be deſtroyed. Cenſorinus, the 
Roman conſul, acquainted them with this 
reſolution. The moſt tix mendous thunder 
from the ſkies could not Rave more affected 
the Carthaginians. They knew neither where 
they were, nor what they did or ſaid; but 
. tearing their cloaths, they rolled themſelves 
in the duſt, After ſome time, recovering 
from the firſt emotions of horror and de- 
ſpair, though deſtitute of men and arms, 
they ſhut their gates, and reſolved to make 
an obſtinate reſiſtance. 


CXLVI. 


Carthage was burnt and levelled with the 
ground, after it had ſtood ſeven hundred 
years, and about ſix hundred and eight 
years after the building of Rome. It con- 
tained a vaſt multitude of inhabitants, 
and, being twenty-four miles in compa!s, 


continued burning for ſeventeen Cays. 
| The 
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The conquering Scipio, after ſeeing this 
mighty pile in flames, could not help weep- 
ing over its ruins. He did not enrich 
himſelf with the ſpoils of this ill-fated coun- 
ir. try, but diſtributed them among his ſol- 
he diers. ; 
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The public government of Sparta was 
managed by two kings, the ſenate and the 
ephori. Hence it partook of the nature of 
each of the three principal forms of govern- | 
ment, monarchy, ariſtocracy, and demo- 
cracy, The ſenate was the grand inſtitu= Þ} 
tion of Lycurgus. It was intended to coun- 
terbalance the power of the kings, on the 
one hand, and that of the people on the 
other, It was compoſed of thirty members, 
including the two kings. The whole legi- 


he flative authority was lodged in their hands, 
ed and every point was determined by a plu- 
ht rality of voices, 


CXLVIII. 


The power of the people was very much 
confined by Lycurgus. Their principal pri- 
vilege was that of chuſing the memhers 8 | 
5 ; 0 the 
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the ſenate. Their aſſent indeed was nececſ 

ſary to give ſanction to the laws; but the, 
were not permitted to reaſon, or to delbe HH 
rate on ſuch matters, as were laid belag he 
them. They were obliged ſimply to ap- Ine 
prove or reject the opinion propoſed to them t re 
by the ſenate, Their aſſemblies too were e. 
in great meaſure, dependent on the ſenate Mit 
which might call them together or diſmiiſr 
them at its pleaſure. rt 


CXLIX. 


The moſt important article reſpecting the 
private policy of the Spartans, was the equal 
diſtribution of the lands. Lycurgus, when 
he began his reformation, finding the whole 
territory of the ſtate in the hands of a tewſ., 
wealthy citizens, uſed his utmoſt endeavours 


. 1 l 
to prevail with thoſe citizens to relinquiſh | 
their poſſeſſions, and to conſent to an equal p 
diviſion of lands, among the members cf q 


the common-wealth. In this arduous work b 
he at laſt ſucceeded. Each ſhare contained 5 


as much ground as was judged ſufficient for N 


the ſubſiſtence of one family, which was n 
computed to require about ſeventy buſhels Nc 
of grain, and a proportionable quantity of 
wine and dil. FX 


1 
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hey Lycurgus prohibited the vſe of gold and 
be- ilver, and obliged the Spartans to confine 
ofthemſelves to iron money alone. By this 
ap- Ineans he baniſhed luxury and magnificence, 
em{brought riches into contempt, and made mo- 
er eſty and ſimplicity to be honoured and 
ate, A ſteemed. Lycurgus alſo prohibited the 
ni: ractice of all ſuperfluous and unneceffary 
irts. Inſtead of ſuch occupations, hunting 
and bodily exerciſes were encouraged, and 
onſtituted the ordinary buſineſs of the 


the partans. - 
val | 
1 CLI. 

Ole Lycurgus inſtituted public tables, at which 
en the whole body of citizens, rich and poor, 
1" Wpromiſcuouſly, were obliged to eat of the 
il fame diet. Every table contained fifteen | 
ual perſons, each of whom furniſhed a certain 
„quantity of the requiſite proviſions. A 

""* Wbuſhel. of flour, eight gallons of wine, five 

ed pounds of cheeſe, two pounds and a half 

ior Hof hgs, together with a ſmall ſum of money, 
so purchaſe a little fleſh and fiſh, and to 

" cook the victuals, was the monthly contri- 

$. a P bution 
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bution of every member. No new mem. 
ber could be admitted to any of thoſe table, 
without the conſent of the whole compam. = 
From their entertainments all delicacics and he 


luxurious diſhes were Baniſhed. an 
(UI 
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At the age of ſeven years the Sparta 
children were taken from their parents, and. 
diſtributed into different claſſes, where the 
were inured to a hardy life, expoſed to the 
extremities of cold and heat, and accul. 
tomed to the greateſt ſimplicity and tem- 
perance in their diet. At the age of twely 
they were removed into another claſs, when 
they underwent a diſcipline ſtill more ſevere 
There they learned obedience to the lay 
and magiſtrates, and reverence for old men 


CLI. 


The love of their country was the firl 
ſentiment with which the Spartans ende. 
voured to inſpire their youth; and the 
ſcience of war was almoſt their only ſtudy 
For it appears to have been the intention 0 
Lycurgus to form a nation of ſoldiers ; na 


indeed that they might indulge themſelv 


me 
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in a ſpirit of conqueſt, and by that means 
give way to ambition and injuſtice, but that 
they might be able to maintain the peace 
and liberties of their native country, againſt 
turbulent neighbours. Their firſt and prin= | 
ipal leſſon in the art of war, was, Never 
o flee, but either to die or conquer.” Thoſe 
tano fled in any engagement, were rendered 
and nfamous for ever, and might be inſulted 
ney any perſon with impunity, 


the 
ems 
e Cyrus being aſked what was the firſt 


nent 
ere. 
aw 
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hing he learnt, anſwered, ©* To ſpeak the 
ruth,” 

The nightingale chaunts to the liſtening 
woods her mournful tale. She laments the 
ols of her young, but her lamentations are 
il in ſoothing ſtrains, not in notes of ter- 
or and diſtraction. Pity, indeed, is often 


tirlMexcited by her ſong, but horror never. 


de d 
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n offs The famous iſland of Rhodes is ſixty 
noFmiles long, and twenty broad. At the 
-lvegWmouth of the harbour of this iſland ſtood 
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the celebrated Coloſſus of braſs, eſteeme; 
one of the wonders of the world; one fot 
being placed on one ſide of the harbour, 
and the other foot on the other fide, ſo thi 
ſhips paſſed between its legs in full ſail, This 
enormous ſtatue, which was one hundred 
and five feet high, was thrown down by an 
earthquake, in the year of our Lord fix 
hundred and fifty- three. The metal, weigh. 
ing ſeven hundred and twenty thouſand 
punch was ſold to a Jew, who is ſaid to 

ave loaded nine hundred camels, to tranſ. 
purt it to Alexandria, 
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When I look upon tombs of the 
great,” ſays an elegant writer, every emo- 
tion of envy dies in me; when I read be 
epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate 
defire goes out; when 1 meet with the grief 
of parents upon a tomb-ſtone, my heart 
melts with compaſſion ; when I ſee the 
tomb of the parents themſelves, I conſider 
the vanity of grieving for thoſe whom we 
muſt quickly follow; when I fee kings 
lying by thoſe who depoſed them, I m_ 

with 


ue 
ef 
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with ſorrow and anoniſhment on the com- 
petitions and factions of mankind ; when! 
read the ſeveral dates of the tombs,. f 
ſome that died as yeſterday, and ſome fix 

hundred years ago, I conſider that g cat 
day when we ſhall all be contemporaries, 0 
and make our appearance together,” | 


CLVII. 


Herodotus is called the father of hiſtory, 
becauſe he is the moſt ancient author, whoſe 
writings of that kind have been handed 
down to poſterity. He was a native f 
Halicarnaſſus, a city of Cariaz but having 
retired to Samos, he there compoſed, in the- 
Ionic dialect, his hiſtory of the Greeks and 
Perſians. He begins his hiſtory with the 
reign of Cyrus, and carries it on to the 
battle of Mycale, under Xerxes, compre- 
hending a ſpace of one hundred and twenty 
years, His ſtile is ſo flowing, and fo 
pure, that his books, on being publickly 
read at the Olympic games, obtained the 
names of the nine muſes, 
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Zeuxis, the famous painter, was a natin 
of Heraclea. He excelled in colouring, | 
was he who painted ſome grapes ſo nat 
rally, that upon the picture's being expolz( 
in public, the birds came and pecked a 
them. Tranſported with joy, he imme: 
diately challenged Parthaſius, another cel: 
brated painter, to produce any of his work 
that was comparable to this. Parrhaliy 
painted a piece, apparently covered with; 
curtain: Come, draw that curtain,*? ſui 
Zeuxis, that we may fee this maſte 
piece.” The piece was no other than ti 
curtain itſelf. Zeuxis acknowledged hin 
ſelf ſurpaſſed; for, ſaid he, I only d 
| | ceived the birds, but Parrhaſius has deceive 
| even me.” | 
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1 Kenophon was born at Athens: Having 
1 engaged, when very young, in the army d 
of the younger Cyrus, the brother of 4 
taxerxes, he had the honour of being cit 
conductor of the famous retreat of then 

thouſar 


| „ | 
thouſand Greeks back to their native coun- 
ry, His hiſtory of Cyrus, and other hi- 
ſtorical productions, diſplay a vaſt extent of 
genius and learning, and clearly evince the 
writer to have been a ſkilful commander, Aa 
I judicious philoſopher, and an elegant hiſto- 
rian. His ſtyle is ſo pure, ſo harmonious, 
and ſo ſweet, that he merited the appella- 
tion of the Athenian Bee.” It is, at the 
ſame time, wonderfully ſimple. But not- 
wichſtanding this ſimplicity, he has ſuſtained 
all the hiſtorical dignity. 


| CLX. 
GEORGE the Third, our preſent moſt 


gracious Sovereign, is a prince eminent for 
his private virtues and accompliſhments, 
He is pious, conſtant, and particularly ſuſ- 
ceptible of the impreſſions of love and | 
friendſhip, which being once rooted in his 
heart, no length of time, no train of acci- 
dent, can eradicate. Bleſt, as he is, with a 
ſenſible and virtuous conſort, and a nume- 
rous offspring, he is the belt of huſbands 
and of fathers; and his honour has never 
yet been called in queſtion, even by thoſe 
who affected leaſt to eſteem him, To all 

- theſe 


(abs ) 


theſe virtues his Majeſty joins a love for 
ſcience, and is ſaid to be an admirer of 
mechanic arts. He is a patron of learning, 
| „and would certainly riſe the Auguſtus of 

| the age, it he had but a Virgil to celebrate 
bim. 1. 
_ 
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